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VOLUME L No. 3 


EDITORIAL 


“When the R.C.M. Magazine first appeared | predicted for it a 
short life, though doubtless a merry. It has indeed been merry, but not 
short. May it go on its joyous career for another fifty years.” 


RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


E thank Dr. Vaughan Williams heartily for his message on the 

occasion of this Magazine’s Jubilee ; and, whilst echoing his 

sentiments, we send him in return our very best wishes for his 
eighty-second birthday which, characteristically, is being spent lecturing 
in the United States. 

It was a great pleasure to receive ‘‘ best wishes for a continuance of 
the Magazine’s success’ from our only surviving Foundation Scholar, 
W. H. Squire. He gained one of the first fifty scholarships awarded in 
1883 and, as he has told us, ‘* at the age of eleven and a half years I was 
the youngest scholar but one.” 

It seemed to us most fitting that those with past experience of editing 
this Magazine, or whose student days saw its birth, should contribute 
memoirs to this number whose contents will, we trust, serve sufficiently 
to emphasize the landmark reached in the successful progress of our 
Journal. 

We hope the new cover will cause offence to none, though no doubt 
the old has become endeared to many ; these will find some compensation 
in its return to as near the original grey as possible. This Jubilee number 
necessitated alterations in the cover and, as the block which had served 
us for fifty years was in any case in need of renewal, it was thought best 
to make a complete change now. In this we have had the unsolicited 
support of none less than Dr. Vaughan Williams himself who, in a 
postscript to his message quoted above, writes :—‘‘I hope in the new 
number we shall replace that horrid little gnome which at present disfigures 
the cover.” Moreover, our first Editor and founder clinches the matter 
when he writes :—‘ Pan’s appearance on the cover may strike many as 
out-moded. Pan has made many friends all round the globe and has 
kept his place, in spite of the fact that his knees are the wrong way round, 
I suggest an official look might be given to this aspect of the Magazine.” 

On such a notable occasion as this it is particularly appropriate 
to offer very real thanks not only to our many and distinguished contribu- 
tors but also to everyone who has helped, in any way whatever, towards 
the efficient production and distribution of this Magazine — and not 
only to this number but to all the previous one hundred and fifty issues, * 
Only with such voluntary and willing assistance could a publication 
of this kind ever have hoped to reach its Jubilee. Assured of such 
continued help, this Magazine does indeed embark with confidence 
upon “‘its joyous career for another fifty years.” 


* Frank Howes’s R.C.M. Jubilee number of May, 1933, was an extra issue and therefore 
un-numbered. The General Strike of 1926 having prevented our publication on one 
occasion, this Jubilee issue does not appear as Vol. LI, No. 1, as it rightly should. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1954 


a good holiday, that you feel refreshed and ready for an intensive 

year of work. More particularly I welcome all the new students 
and wish them well. I hope they will enjoy the work, and eventually 
become real artists and good craftsmen and further the cause of good 
music wherever they may be. 


Speaking of a musician’s life, a friend of mine who is a successful 
business man, once said to me: “It’s a hard life,” and as he spoke 
he significantly shook his head. “* Yes,” I replied, “ it is hard, and needs 
discipline and endurance, the power to treat successes and disappointments 
with equanimity, but anyone with talent would not change for anything 
else because there is a great deal of fun and real joy in it.” 

You are indeed fortunate because you have been able to make a free 
choice of a career. Think of all the folk who have not been able 
to make that choice, and be thankful you have had the opportunity. 
| hope you will never forget how lucky you are, and that it will make 
you all the more determined to do well. 

At College you will be helped and guided in your studies in the best 
possible way, but that is not enough, for each of you will have to work 
out his or her own salvation. If you have read Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress you will remember that Evangelist kept Christian on the right 
path and helped him out of difficulties, but it was Christian himself who 
had to fight Apollyon and various other enemies he encountered. A 
man may be born a natural musician, but unless he develops his gifts 
to the best of his ability and uses them to the greatest extent, they can 
easily be lost. The parable of the talents clearly illustrates the fate of 
the man who buried his talents instead of using them. 

Since you made the choice of a musical career and you have some 
talent for it, surely it follows you have a love and a burning enthusiasm 
for it. Love of music means boundless enthusiasm for it. Enthusiasm 
compels one to put one’s heart and soul and mind into the work. That 
enthusiasm is kept alive by the imagination, which clearly pictures in the 
mind the attainable goal towards which it strives. 

Possessing these qualities and the desire to become perfect in the art, 
an additional incentive is the wish to share it with others. Whether you 
eventually develop into a composer, a conductor, a performer or a teacher 
you will need a great love and enthusiasm for music in order to give it to 
and share it with others. A strong impulse to impart, to share and give 
freely is essential. Every true artist is generous, and thereby undoubtedly 
possesses one of the finest attributes of man. 


Our enthusiasm for the art of music and our sympathy and thought- 
fulness for our neighbour to persuade him to share our enthusiasm, 
are the sources of energy on which we thrive. These qualities are the 
petrol in the tank without which the most expensive Rolls-Royce is no 
more use than a piece of scrap-iron, but with which even a “ tin-lizzie ” 
will get you there, although en route you might experience much rattling 
and bone shaking. 

I leave these two thoughts with you (a) to cultivate a boundless 
enthusiasm for music, and (6) to make every effort possible to share 
that enthusiasm with others. 


le is my pleasure to welcome you all to College. I hope you have had 


eens 
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Some of the old students will be tired of hearing me call attention 
to the College performances, but I am obliged to bring them to your notice 
once again and urge you all to attend much more regularly. The 
performances are purposely put at 5.30 p.m. to avoid interference with 
College working hours, and avoid clashes with other evening engagements 
in London. Some students have asked to have College concerts later in 
the evening, but to do so would prevent many from attending other 
evening functions and the chances of larger audiences would be even more 
remote. An audience is essential for a College performance. These 
functions are primarily designed to allow students who are chosen to 
perform, to profit by the experience. The performers wish to give their 
music to the audience, to be stimulated by the audience and note the 
reaction of the audience. Criticism of the work of students is not 
invited, and cannot and should not be made on standards expected from 
other public performances. The scales are entirely different. For 
example a student’s programme is bound to be a composite one, made up 
of works suited to the ability of the performers and balanced as well as 
circumstances permit. No one can reasonably suggest that is an ideal 
way of building a programme. For students the careful preparation 
is the most valuable thing, and the added benefit of an actual performance 
under concert conditions is desirable but not always possible. At a 
College Concert an audience is therefore an integral part, and I urge 
you all to support your fellow students at all performances so that when 
the time comes for your turn to perform, they may support you. 

I am happy to say that the R.C.M. Union Magazine celebrates its 
jubilee this year. The first issue was brought out in October 1904, and 
its first editor was Aitken Crawshaw, who afterwards took Holy Orders 
and is now a Rector in Dorset I understand. Sir Hubert Parry gave the 
Magazine its excellent motto : “ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” Later editors have included many distinguished Collegians ; 
Henry C. Colles, Thomas Dunhill, Herbert Howells, Graham Carritt, 
Frank Howes, Marion Scott, Percy Buck, Joan Chissell and Edwin 
Benbow the present editor. The Magazine was instrumental in the 
formation of the R.C.M. Union, which was inaugurated in 1906, some 
two years after the first issue of the Magazine. It is surely a remarkable 
achievement that the Magazine has appeared regularly without interrup- 
tion throughout the two world wars. We are delighted to offer our 
congratulations and give our best wishes for continued success to all 
who have carried on this excellent work. 

We mourn the death of Mr. George Stratton, which at the end came 
rather unexpectedly, although he had been ill for many months. We shall 
miss him at the College, because he was always keenly interested and 
freely gave of his experience and musical talents to his pupils and the 
other students who were trained by him in the orchestra he conducted. 
To the musical world in general he will be chiefly remembered on account 
of his chamber music and orchestral activities, but to us it was clear that 
his work at the Royal College of Music was of great importance. When 
a second orchestra concert he had conducted had gone particularly 
well, it was a joy to see his puckish face with his twinkling eyes and cheerful 
smile. 

We are all sorry to lose three professors from the staff, who have 
reached the retiring age. Since they are all ladies I hope they will forgive 
the reference to age. Miss Gwendolen Mason, Miss Olive Bloom and 
Madame Editha Grepe have given long and devoted service to the College 
and we wish them many years of good health to enjoy their well earned 
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retirement. Mr. Henry Holst has accepted an appointment at the 
Royal Conservatoire in Copenhagen and has returned to Denmark. 
We congratulate him, whilst commiserating with ourselves, and hope he 
will be happy in the work. Dr. Gordon Jacob has felt obliged to relin- 
quish his work at College in order to devote his whole time to composition. 
We are sad that his long connection with the Royal College of Music 
both as a student and a professor has been broken, and we shall follow 
his distinguished career with interest and wish him success in the future. 
Mr. Ronald Gillham has accepted a business appointment and conse- 
quently he will not have time to teach at College. We hope he will enjoy 
the change of work, and find relaxation and solace in music. We shall 
look forward to seeing all these friends from time to time, and we give 
them our best thanks for all they have done. 

I would also like to welcome the distinguished musicians who are 
joining the teaching staff this term. 

I am sorry to announce that our President is unable to pay us a visit 
this term. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, is leaving 
for the United States of America and Canada in October, and in paying 
our humble duty we hope she will have a happy and interesting journey 
and we wish her Godspeed. 


DVORAK IN PRAGUE 


By BERNARD STEVENS 


VERY May in Prague there is held an international music festival 
called Prague Spring. The festival this year was of special signifi- 
cance to the Czechs as it provided the occasion on which to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of their greatest composer, Dvorak. 

The festival included a two-day conference on the significance of 
Dvorak in present-day music, organized by the Union of Czechoslovak 
Composers. I was fortunate to receive an invitation to this conference 
(owing, I imagine, to the fact that I had visited Prague before as a delegate 
of the Composers’ Guild of Great Britain). Much more eminent and 
representative figures such as Vaughan Williams and Benjamin Britten 
had been invited but they were unfortunately unable to accept owing to 
other engagements. 

The conference was held in one of the beautiful seventeenth-century 
buildings in which Prague is so rich. There were present representatives 
of sixteen countries. Each delegate was asked to speak on the significance 
of Dvorak in his own country. Many messages were received from 
musicians who were unable to be present, including a delightful one from 
Sibelius in which he said that he met Dvorak about sixty years ago and 
still remembers vividly how his eyes revealed the warmth and love so 
characteristic of his music ; he added that it was unusual for the character 
of a composer’s work to be reflected in his face ! 

Most of the speeches bore witness to the truly international character 
of Dvorak’s music, but it was astonishing to learn that there are still 
countries, such as France, where he is hardly known. In my contribution 
I drew attention to the fact that England was the first foreign country to 
recognize Dvorak’s greatness and that we commissioned several of his 
most important works. Dvorak’s letters from England reveal his 
enthusiasm for our great choirs. The national character of his music 
in no way hindered his appreciation here ; in fact his example helped 
our own composers to throw off the stifling influence of late nineteenth- 
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century German romanticism. There is much that living composers 
can learn from him; too often “national” compositions consist of 
folk-songs loosely strung together, grandiosely orchestrated and claiming 
to be symphonies or symphonic poems. Dvorak always avoided this 
easy way out. He seldom borrowed folk-songs directly but assimilated 
them into his own and the European language of composition. 

After the conference I had the opportunity to visit various parts of 
the Czech lands associated with Dvorak, including the lovely little village 
of Nelahozeves, twenty miles north of Prague, near the meeting of the 
Vitava and the Elbe, where his father was innkeeper and butcher. As I 
stood in the little living room (next to the bar parlour) in which Dvorak 
was born I could grasp the significance of his remark that he was born 
to the sounds of Czech songs and dances. Here he received his first 
music lessons from old Benda, who led the band on Saturday nights and 
who was later to appear under his own name as the village music-master 
in ‘* The Jacobin.” 

Close to the village of Vysoka, in the hills fifty miles south of Prague, 
stands the charming little country house where Dvorak wrote most of 
his mature works. Here I met one of his sons, seventy years of age but 
looking much younger and astonishingly like his father! He told me 
he was a civil engineer, not a musician, but that that was not very 
surprising as his father had great enthusiasm for railway engines and 
they spent many hours together at the main line stations in Prague talking 
to the engine drivers. I also met many of the older village people who 
remembered Dvorak well ; they had many anecdotes of his kindness 
and friendly interest in their lives. I was fortunate to be accompanied 
on this tour by several leading Czech musicians, including Prof. Otakar 
Sourek, who wrote the article on Dyorak in Grove’s Dictionary and who 
is chairman of the board engaged on preparing the authoritative edition 
of his works. Prof. Sourek told me that an entirely new series of opus 
numbers, strictly chronological, has been worked out which will give us, 
at last, a true picture of Dvorak’s artistic development. 

The Festival lasted for three crowded weeks, with at least two 
concerts and two opera performances every night. Most of Dvordk’s 
major operatic, choral, orchestral and chamber music was performed. 
There are in Prague, two very fine concert halls and two opera houses 
(one an eighteenth century building of great beauty). The luxurious 
reception rooms and gardens of the numerous seventeenth-century 
palaces are used for chamber music. I was told that all the concerts 
had been given to capacity audiences ; it was certainly true of the ten 
that I attended. 

I heard a number of memorable performances, notably the Stabat 
Mater, in which the choral singing was magnificent, far outshining that 
of the adequate but undistinguished soloists. Rusalka proved to be 
far more dramatic and effective on the stage than the recent concert 
performance in London suggested. (When shall we see it at Covent 
Garden ?) In the Slavonic Dances, Vaclav Talich showed that he is 
still at the height of his powers and the strings of the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra still abound in the characteristically Slav nervous energy 
that enraptured London during their visit in 1937. The finest chamber 
music playing I heard was from the young Suk Trio, led by the grandson 
of the great composer of that name. 

Unfortunately I did not arrive in Prague in time to hear either Alan 
Loveday’s solo recital or his performance of the Dvorak concerto ; but all 
reports were unanimous in their praise of his mastery—a remarkable 
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achievement in the city where the audiences are as critical of performances 
of Dvorak as London audiences are of those of Elgar! The finest solo 
playing I heard was by the Soviet pianist Jatoslav Richter, whose perform- 
ances of Schubert, Schumann and Prokofief revealed him to be a very great 
artist indeed. 

Janacek’s opera The Sly Vixen, in which most of the characters are 
animals, was produced almost as a pantomime and the packed theatre 
contained a large proportion of children who enjoyed it enormously. 
Smetana’s Libuse, about pre-Christian Bohemia, is very seldom seen, as 
the composer stipulated that it was to be performed only on occasions of 
national importance. I was therefore fortunate in witnessing this work 
which has an almost ritualistic significance to the Czech people. It is a 
drama of great power, very different from the genial Bartered Bride. 
In the works by living Czechoslovak composers that I heard, particularly 
those by Suchon, Trojan and Kapr, I was very pleased to observe that the 
freshness and vitality characteristic of Smetana and Dvorak is still alive 
in their work. 

The most vivid memory of Prague with which I came away was that 
of listening to the Dvorak Serenade for Strings in the terraced garden 
of the Waldstein Palace, as dusk was falling and the fountains played— 
a truly magical experience. 


ELGAR IN MOSCOW 


By ALAN LOVEDAY. 


FIRST realized that I was in Moscow when I stepped on to the platform 

at the Tchaikowsky Hall to be greeted by warm applause from twenty- 

two hundred people. Vasil Vasilievitch Nebolsin raised his baton and 
the Symphony Orchestra of the Radio Committee (equivalent to our 
B.B.C. Symphony) sounded the first stirring tune of the Elgar violin 
concerto. Up to then the whole thing had been a dream ; the three-day 
journey from Prague in a train that seemed a self-contained and self- 
sufficient little world, complete with restaurant, chess enthusiasts and 
loud-speakers relaying dance music in strict tempo. Endless green 
forests, mysterious lakes, vast empty fields drifted past like a slow move- 
ment from Sibelius. Installed in the National Hotel in the centre of 
Moscow brought reality no closer—for who could believe the vision from 
my window—the pink-walled Kremlin, a city within a city, the domes and 
minarets of gold, the graceful towers, green-tiled, surmounted by five- 
pointed stars made of real ruby as high as a man, ? 


But this, the Elgar, was real—this is what I had come for. Between 
movements the animated susurration from the audience showed their 
interest. At the end their prolonged applause demonstrated their 
generous support. I felt | had really arrived. I played two further 
concerts in Moscow, a solo recital and a sonata recital with Leonard 
Cassini. Then on to Leningrad for another concerto engagement with 
the Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra under the Ukrainian visiting 
conductor Rakhlin, and two more recitals. The quality of orchestral 
playing, especially the string section, compares quite favourably with ours. 
| managed to get a glimpse of the ballet in Moscow and Leningrad and 
now understand what the fuss is about. They certainly are wonderful. 
Operatic singing was a little disappointing, though the chorus work was 
very good. For my taste the décor was a bit too lush and overpowering. 
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Unfortunately, the main concert season at this time (the first two 
weeks in June) was already over and therefore [ had no chance to hear 
any interesting artists. Much of my leisure time was spent gossiping 
about violins and violinists with Igor Bezrodny and Igor Oistrakh (who 
both played in London a couple of years ago), and Leonid Cogan who at 
twenty-eight, is reputed to be as good as the old man (David Oistrakh) 
himself. From what I could gather out of these discussions, musicians 
in general are pretty well looked after, with State grants helping anyone 
showing talent. Pay, as I myself discovered, is generous. 

One afternoon I was invited to visit the House of the Union of 
Composers where Khachaturian’s new ballet Spartacus was being given 
it’s first private performance in a two-piano version, to an audience of 
critics and distinguished musicians. It is a three and a half hour work 
and promises to be another such success as Gayaneh from which the 
famous Sabre Dance comes. Afterwards we were given a small private 
party by the most eminent Soviet composers. We conversed animatedly 
with the aid of interpreters and Armenian brandy, and Shostakovitch 
promised faithfully to send a copy of his new Violin Concerto to me as 
soon as it is printed. 

I believe that my visit to the U.S.S.R. was very worthwhile. There are 
two hundred million people ready and anxious to hear our art : it would 
be a pity to ignore such an audience. 


VACATION WORK 


By JOHN HursEY 


PF VY AHE atmosphere on the first day of term is something quite different 
from the many days that follow. There is an air of excitement and 
enthusiasm that is very stimulating. In the canteen the animated 

voices rise high above the clatter of plates and trays, and the newcomers 

must wonder how the sensitive ears of musicians can withstand the 
continuous cacophony. 

“Hullo ! ve been to Austria and had a wonderful time ! What 
have you been doing ?” Not liking to dampen the enthusiasm of my 
friend, I assumed a French accent and replied : “* Trés bien, thank you. 
I ave been to Lyons,” thus summoning up a vision of a lovely University 
town on the Rhone. In the vernacular, however, Lyons can mean only 
teashops with the inevitable swiss roll and bath buns—not forgetting the 
hard work. 

There one is expected to possess at least six hands, for managing 
each counter seems a job designed for three people at least. The 
toasted-goods counter was a nightmare, for my scones always turned to 
charcoal, the bacon became a bonfire, and the tomatoes, in sympathy 
I suppose, would go suddenly into mourning. Then there were the 
aggravating women who liked tea brewed in the way which caused the 
most trouble and was the least satisfactory. There was also the one 
gentleman who, at an hour approaching midnight, insisted on creating 
havoc in the kitchen looking for his dentures which had inadvertently 
been cleared away. At last, to the general amusement and to his annoy- 
ance, they were discovered unbroken in the washing-up machine. The 
kitchen is a psychologists’ paradise. There one can be rid of a complex 
by dropping a tray-load of china ; and, as the strain is lifted from one’s 
mind by the resounding crash, there is added pleasure in the knowledge 
of there being a fraction less to wash up. 
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In such a job one soon becomes an automaton with sometimes 
unfortunate results, as my room mate found when [ muttered “ Tea or 
coffee madam !” the whole night through. His job consisted of throwing 
dried fruit into a giant cake mixer. Whilst asleep he developed the irri- 
tating habit of removing my blankets and flinging them on the floor, 
whence they were periodically retrieved as the cold became too intense. 
However, as his brain grew more feverish, the night became more and 
more frantic until by morning it was like the last minute of a rugger match. 

And the point of it all ? Well, perhaps next term after the vacation, 
we shall say: ‘‘ Hullo! had a good holiday ? We’ve spent ours in 
Austria.” 


L’AUTOMOBILISME 


I used to think, how nice to own 
A Daimler black sedan ; 
Perhaps a *snow-white Jaguar, 
Or Mr. Dawkes’s van ! 
But things have changed just recently ; 
Now, if I had my choice, 
I'd love to drive to College 
In the Registrar’s Rolls-Royce. 
ANON. 
(circa, IX, VII, LIV). 
* Now re-sprayed British racing green after an untoward event on N.10.—Eb. 


GORDON JACOB 


FW NHE retirement of Gordon Jacob at the end of last term has deprived 
College of one of its most distinguished and well-loved professors. 
During the thirty-four years he has been connected with College 

an ever-increasing number of students and other members of the 

profession have gained in one way or another from his kindness as a 

person and his great gifts as a teacher. 

Gordon Jacob came to College in 1920 after spending two years in 
aP.O.W.campin Germany. It was a time when College could boast an 
impressive array of talent among its students, which included Constant 
Lambert, Frederick Thurston, Angus Morrison, E. J. Moeran and many 
others who achieved distinction later on. After four years as a student 
Gordon Jacob had made his mark as a master of the orchestra and had 
had the satisfaction of hearing one of his first works played at a 
Queen’s Hall Prom. Stanford, with whom he studied composition, put 
him on the College deputy list ; but at first he was compelled to give up 
most of his time to copying band parts and doing innumerable odd 
jobs. (He even became pianist to an itinerant concert party, which 
provided copious material for his dry wit.) Gradually the opportunities 
for composition increased. He received commissions from Leon Goosens 
and other well-known instrumentalists. 

To-day his very large output covers every branch of composition. 
He has written two symphonies, concertos for violin, viola and all the 
woodwind family ; ballet music, incidental music for plays and films ; 
several works for military band, part songs, chamber music and choral 
works, the most recent of which is a 90-minute setting of part of the 
Canterbury Tales. His brilliant craftsmanship, his infectious humour 
and the warm vein of lyricism which runs through all his music make an 
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immediate appeal which sometimes tends to conceal the deeper feeling in 
his serious works. His sympathies are not with the discontents and 
disillusionment which pervade the creative work of many of his contem- 
poraries. But he possesses the composer’s most necessary attribute : 
an individual musical personality. 


He advocates no particular system of composition but he abhors 
bad craftsmanship and anything he suspects of pretentiousness or pseudo- 
intellectualism. On the other hand, he is always prepared to encourage 
genuine experiment. His sincerity, his delightful sense of the ridiculous, 
his erudition allied to his vast practical experience, and his utter lack of 
conceit : these are among the qualities that make him a great teacher and 
endear him to his pupils. 


Apart from composition and teaching, Gordon Jacob’s musical 
activities have covered a wide range as author, editor and orchestrator. 
(His wartime ITMA arrangements were a refreshingly unusual side-line 
for a College professor.) He has also won many academic laurels. 
Composition, however, remains his first interest. His music is becoming 
increasingly well-known not only in Great Britain, but in the United 
States, the Commonwealth and Germany. He and his wife now live 
quietly in a cottage in the New Forest and he intends to devote the rest 
of his life to writing music. 


We wish him every success and happiness and hope that he will 
occasionally emerge from his retreat to talk over old times with his many 
friends at College. 

JOHN ADDISON. 


HENRY HOLST 


ENRY HOLST’S departure from the College and our country 

H was a great loss to both. He isa violinist of rare gifts and has had 

a career of considerable distinction in which solo playing, quartet 

and other chamber music, orchestral leadership and teaching have all 
been conspicuous. 


To me, who have had exceptional opportunities of hearing and 
participating in his work, various qualities stand out in strong relief. 
One is his absolutely whole-hearted devotion to music, a fine example 
of total immersion. A second is his phenomenal technical quickness— 
fingering, bowing (things mysterious to me), phrasing, expression (things 
less mysterious to me), getting changed in the twinkling of an eye the 
moment some new inspiration proceeds from the music, whether it be at 
rehearsal or on the concert platform. A third, and this seems to crown 
all, is his acute penetration into the character of what he is interpreting. 


As for my personal association with him, it has been one of the 
major influences in my later life, and however much I shall miss him 
the memory of it is deeply engraved in my mind and will be most gratefully 
treasured there. While regretting his absence we can all rejoice in the 
benefits that both Denmark and the art of music will derive from his 
residence in Copenhagen. 

FRANK MERRICK, 
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AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


By A. AITKEN CRAWSHAW. 
““ When we build, let us think that we build for ever.”—RUSKIN. 


Pr THE R.C.M. Magazine has achieved a noteworthy place amongst 
| musical publications after fifty years a-growing and it is an honour 
to be asked for a Jubilee contribution. Although I was responsible 
for its birth, the virtues of its maturity derive from others who have come 
after me, so I speak of the R.C.M. Magazine as one filled with admiration 
for those who have nursed it, brought it up and added to its weight— 
H. C. Colles, Thomas Dunhill, Herbert Howells, Graham Carritt, Frank 
Howes, Marion Scott, Percy Buck and Joan Chissell—a list which 
speaks for itself. 

However, the purpose of a Jubilee is to emphasize the real or fancied 
importance of being born, and the present editor Edwin Benbow, who 
has come to sit in our chair as tenth in the line, has asked me for an 
authentic account of the Magazine’s origin. That is an agreeable compli- 
ment which I value very much, and I cannot deny my gratification at 
seeing The R.C.M. Magazine, Vol. 50, No. | in size, texture, colour and 
design almost identical with Vol. /, No. / dutifully handed to the Director, 
Sir Hubert Parry, in the year 1904. In my most optimistic moment | 
would not have dared to predict such a survival of the shell which, like 
an oyster, has grown the pearl ! 

Our Editor thinks an adaptation of what | wrote for Marion Scott 
on the Magazine’s fortieth anniversary would serve his purpose well, 
as it was accurate when written ten years ago and so can still be certified 
as a correct record of what did in fact take place when it dawned on me 
that there was a gap to be filled and I had the cheek to think I could fill it. 

In those days we who were young used to go out of our way when 
we spoke of the Royal Academy of Music to make clear that their place 
in the Sun was not the least like ours. It may have been in such a state 
of exaltation that I was led to ask why a spot so low should have a review 
of its own whilst we, so high, had none !_ I have no idea even now if the 
R.A.M. ever had a magazine, but | was quite sure it would not do for 
them to have what we had not, if to have it were at all worth while. 

Was it worth while ? It does seem that the answer now in our hands 
is positive. Then why has it been worth while ? Not because the 
launching of the Magazine was a good shot in the dark, nor that it was as 
fine in form and as nice in style as the means available could make it. 
All that is true, but it is the place in which it was born that has made it 
worth while, has brought to its side light hearts, good brains, keen wit, 
and a love for Truth that makes it at this date a signpost pointing page 
by page through the years to each change of mood and tone and tune 
(or lack of it) in the Art the Royal College of Music serves. 

And this is the way it began. With my imagination tuned to creative 
pitch and stirred by the frenzied dread that hosts of embryo editors were 
already on my heels snatching at the same idea, | made my way to the 
sanctum of the Director, Sir Hubert Parry, to ask if I might get on with 
my plan. He looked up with “ Hello, poet, what do you want ?” 
I had become “ College poet” to him by putting a verse or two into a 
history essay. It was like him to listen patiently to students’ ideas and 
never abruptly turn them down. If the Director had poured chilly water 
on my scheme it would have died a natural death ; as it was, his support 
kept it on its feet until it was firmly set. So after I had told him what 
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was on my mind he said, to the best of my recollection, * Why, bless my 
soul, yes, I think so—I don’t see why not.” His answer might have 
been, “ Better wait and see if any difficulty arises,” and it is fairly certain 
that the difficulty would have arisen in the morning and would have 
refused to go down by the evening. But the die was cast ! 

The next step was to get from Mr. Pownall, the Registrar, a list of 
all old students and to send them word that a Magazine was on its way, 
to ask them if they thought well of the plan and if they could think up 
a few things to say in it. My sister, who was at the R.C.M. with me, 
had some friends in Alexandra House and they undertook the job of 
sending out 1,500 letters. It was soon clear from many enthusiastic 
replies that we should not fail for lack of aid from those who had left 
the R.C.M., and no time was lost in getting the first number into shape. 
A few choice spirits amongst the then present students came to the 
fore and gave invaluable help and encouragement, for which I have always 
felt profoundly grateful. 

It seemed to me at the time very important to make quite plain that 
this was to be a Magazine of high tone! I did not really mean to be a 
prig, but I blush to think of my ardour. The Magazine was not to be 
taken as a joke or a sort of Comic Cuts for the amusement of students ; 
it had to be a serious work, a work of art, made to last. That is why it 
was printed on hand-made paper, regardless of cost. There must also be 
a plain hint of its high tone on the face of it, and for this, of course, we 
had to have a motto ; so I went again to the Director and asked him to 
choose one. When I had made my request he gave a hard pull at his 
cigar, then “‘Hmnn!! What do you say to ‘ The Letter killeth, but 
the Spirit giveth Life* ?” straight off like that. I knew at once that 
this was /e mot juste and there was no need to go hunting for an alternative. 
A few days passed and | think the Director must have met with a critic, 
for he called me in to say he did not feel so sure and it might be wise to 
ask what someone else thought. 1 can’t remember what I said, but I 
must have looked as alarmed as I felt at the prospect of losing a motto 
which seemed to me so apt. My arguments must have prevailed, for he 
did not press the point, and many of those who by now have read the 
words scores of times will say the motto is well as it is and it would have 
been wrong to make a change. 

At the next stage help was called in from outside. What was the 
Magazine to look like ? Must it have a cover 2? What shade ought it to 
be ? What lettering should be on it 2? I consulted various printers and 
publishers, studied varieties of type—large pica, small pica, long primer— 
and made my first essay in correcting proofs. By this time I was walking 
on air, and I put up a prize for a cover design to be judged by an artist of 
repute ; who the judge was I quite forget. The prize was a golden half- 
sovereign. Ten-shilling notes were not in use then, and I doubt if one 
would prove much of a draw in these days: not that the amount of 
the prize was considered important, though the competition was taken 
very seriously. The offer was made to Art Students living in Alexandra 
House, and the design chosen was by Miss Angusine MacGregor, who 
subsequently became well known for her charming book illustrations. 

The words on the title page took a lot of thought, and it was just at 
this time that Sir Hubert had a few qualms as to the risk he ran with a 
weapon of such high power at his door, so to speak. He told me he had 
asked a wise friend to collaborate with me. The wise one was Miss Emily 
Daymond, who with great tact did not wait for me to seek her out but 
came herself and asked if she could help. I was only too glad of a guide 
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in touch with the upper air, and I well remember how kindly she took 
for granted that no alterations were needed and the way she made me 
feel that what I was trying to do was so well worth while. I can see 
now that her aid was one of the prime factors not just in putting the 
Magazine on its feet but in making it walk. 

The first thing we did together was to form a Committee of those 
who had already given or offered help. The Minute Book says there were 
four first members besides myself—Miss Emily Daymond (later 
Dr. Daymond), who was the first Hon. Sec., Miss Phyllis Lett (now 
Mrs. de Burgh Ker), The Lady Cynthia Crewe-Milnes (now Lady Cynthia 
Colville, still on the Committee), and Mr. James Friskin ; but I think 
that Mr. Claude Aveling and Miss Ida Hyett were on right at the beginning. 
All these were early contributors to our pages. The Magazine Hon. Secs. 
after Miss Daymond were Miss Ida Hyett, Miss Gertrude Eaton, Mrs. 
Stansfeld Prior, Captain L. B. Cumberland, Miss Winifred Bowden-Smith 
and Mrs. Mortimer Harris. 

The Title was, in the end, the choice of the Committee. It began 
and has gone on “* The R.C.M. Magazine.” A great point was made of 
that ‘ The.’’ What followed took longer to decide. ‘“‘ A Journal for 
Past and Present Students of the Royal College of Music ” is how it ran, 
and, like the motto, the title has stayed the course. 

In its second year (Volume II, Number 3) the Magazine became 
** Official Organ of the R.C.M. Union,” and its title was enlarged 
accordingly. Union hitherto had been merely a subject of academic but 
hopeful discussion between Miss Daymond, Miss Helen Egerton and 
Miss Marion Scott. Which of these three spoke the magic word is ““wrop 
in mystery,” but it was to Miss Daymond that the inspiration came to 
step out on the Magazine, and it was not long before I was listening 
respectfully to her enthusiastic project. I was duly impressed by the 
prospect of such early fruit for my sowing, and I saw dimly that association 
with a Union of Students would give more lasting value to the Magazine. 
The matter was broached in the corridor, where everybody met, and we 
drifted out of the noise into a large room used by Sir Walter Parratt for 
a sort of pitch and tone class : there we worked out in outline the way in 
which the Magazine could be used to give the great idea of Union to the 
College. Evidently the grass did not grow under our feet, for in 
Volume I, Number 2, it is set out that at a meeting of the Magazine 
Committee on Friday, March 10, 1905, at the College, the following 
resolution was passed :— 

That this Committee being of opinion that it is desirable that a 
Union of R.C.M. Students should be formed with a view to 
strengthening the bond already existing between all members of 
the College, do make the following suggestions : 

1. That a Union of past and present students be formed with, 
power to elect honorary members, and that the Director be 
asked to become President of the Union. 

2. That the Union be called “* The R.C.M. Students’ Union.” 

There were ten more suggestions relevant to the proposed constitution. 

As a hive of bees will create queens, being driven by the urge to make 
the future secure, so by some kind of self-preserving instinct The R.C.M. 
Magazine brought forth the Union! It may be that The R.C.M. 
Magazine would have gone on for fifty years anyhow, but with the 
R.C.M. Union at its heart it is a safe guess that it will go on for as long 
as the Royal College of Music itself shall last. 4. ArtKEN CRAWSHAW. 


(Editor 1904-1909). 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


REMINISCENCES OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By WALTER PARRATT 


Reprinted from the first number of this Magazine ; Christmas 1904 


Y visit to South Africa may be very briefly summarized. I 
M. travelled by sea nearly 13,000 miles, by land more than 3,000. 
I examined individually 600 candidates and some classes. I gave 
organ recitals in two Town Halls, Maritzburg and Durban ; in three 
Cathedrals, Cape Town, Pretoria, Maritzburg ; in one Church at King 
William’s Town ; and one in a Roman Catholic Chapel. I was the 
shivering recipient of three addresses, which frighten me even now when 
hung up in my study at home. 


For five weeks after my arrival in Cape Town I was: never once 
inside any hotel. There are many hospitable Clubs in South Africa, 
who receive you into honorary membership, and, unlike English Clubs, 
have comfortable bedrooms. At Cape Town I was quartered for ten 
days at the Civil Service Club, where one meets all the prominent people. 


I may at once say that the percentage of passes was throughout my 
tour higher than in England. Some of our best teachers have been at 
work for some years in Africa, and have raised the standard very greatly. 


After ten days I went up country, a journey to Bloemfontein, which 
occupied from 9 p.m. on Saturday to 1.30 p.m. on Monday. I passed 
through leagues of uninteresting country—no houses, no water, no trees, 
the line was strewn almost every yard with empty meat tins, which 
Tommy Atkins had left behind. The travelling in Africa is not uncomfort- 
able, but very slow—twenty miles an hour at the best. There are hardly 
any tunnels, the trains wind along the contours of the hills, the gradients 
being constantly as much as one in forty, sometimes one in thirty-four. 
At Bloemfontein I saw long, sad rows of graves of English soldiers, 
all kept in beautiful order. 

Johannesburg, my next centre, is a feverish new town, with some 
very showy buildings, none of which existed twenty years ago, | 
suffered from a dust storm, which was most unpleasant. They told 
me that this had a harsh effect upon the singing voice, and judging 
from what I heard, I should say it had. At Pretoria I was much interested 
to see Kruger’s house, now turned into a boarding house. 


Maritzburg is a very important centre. Here I found my very best 
player, who would not compete for the scholarship. At Maritzburg 
and in Africa generally, I was struck with the magnificence of the civic 
buildings and the meanness of the church architecture. Through all my 
tour I found only one decent church, and that was at King William’s 
Town. The servants in South Africa are very varied. In one town a 
Kaffir brought me my cup of tea before breakfast, Indians waited in the 
dining-room, and Zulus dragged your rickshaw when you went out. 
Also among my candidates I had numbers of Smuts, Jouberts, de Wets, 
and once I examined two Kaffirs and tried hard to pass them, but without 
success. 

At Queenstown there is a very pretty custom. The school children 
keep, once a year, what they call Arbor Day, and each goes out to plant 
a tree. I suffered much from the treeless condition of the country, and 
was heartily grateful for this festivity. 
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I left in the ‘‘ Walmer Castle,” after seven most interesting weeks. 
There were times when I felt inclined to say that Africa was a land 
of drought, dust, desert, discontent, disloyalty and most unbounded 
hospitality. About the last I never doubted, and about the other five I 
found cause to modify my impressions very greatly. I left England on 
July 16th, and arrived at home at five minutes to three on October 8th. 
At five minutes past I was conducting my Madrigal Society. 

Mr, L, H. MACKLIN writes :—Jn its broad outlines the tour of an examiner to 
South Africa has not changed since Sir Walter Parratt’s da yy. Dr. Thalben Ball in August, 
1954, will travel much the same distances (though mostly by aeroplane in a tenth of the 
time), will visit many of the same centres, and play on many of the same organs as did 
Sir Walter. His journey from Capetown to Bloemfontein will take about 3 hours instead 
of 40; and instead of being single-handed he will be one of a team of four examiners in 
the Union with 2000 or more candidates to hear. Johannesburg is no longer new but 
is still somewhat feverish with the greatest financial and commercial activity in Africa 
and with all the appurtenances of a fine modern city. The hospitality of South Africa 
towards the visiting examiners is still as warm as ever. 


ON EDITING THE MAGAZINE 


Late in the years of my editorship the “ R.C.M. Magazine” 
published this notice : 

‘ Magazines are never sent to members whose subscriptions are 
in arrears, Hitherto it has been the custom, when such members 
paid up their arrears, to supply the back numbers for those years. 
The Magazine Committee wish to announce that in view of the 
permanent rise in the cost of printing and paper they can no 
longer undertake to do this. Only a few copies above those 
actually acquired by paying members are now printed.” 

Well-ordered members had no need to read it: the monetarily- 
forgetful ignored it. As editor I printed it with sublime impartiality. 
It was, | felt, a declaration of no immediate concern to me. merely 
went on to the end of my normal span, in 1925. As the end approached 
my detachment, as an observer of the journal, increased—I recognized 
its existence—a kind of mild but ceaseless irritant ; lovable, inescapable. 
But watching people reading or carrying it | had a vague feeling of envy— 
that copies were finding an easy way into others’ hands, never into mine. 

By 1925, the editorial tyranny overpast, kindly members of the 
Union were going about in a cloud of benign whispers : ‘* The Editor : 
resigning : must give him a memento. Any ideas 2?” In the end they 
consulted the Editor. ‘ Please,” I asked, ‘* would it be possible for me 
to see and hold and keep any or all of the numbers I have edited 2” 

At this, there was in all hearts except the Treasurer’s a touching and 
charitable astonishment : but in the Treasurer’s heart only scorn. The 
first sentence of the above Notice was recited aloud, in my hearing. 

! have waited twenty-nine years to see “‘ my”? numbers in all their 
ordered array. Yesterday (29th July, 1954) in a deserted College, I 
turned their pages : a ghostly hour or two in a terrifyingly soundless 
building, alone with names, titles, subjects, ideas, causes, complaints, 
congratulations, births, marriages, deaths, editorials and Directorial 
Addresses, and Royal Collegians (living, dead, memorable, obscure, 
successful or frustrated), so far and so widely abroad as to cover the whole 
face of the globe. From all these and their confused intermingling 
these are the impressions that remain : 

Of Struggle : The grim process of acquiring possession of the script 
of Sir Hugh Allen’s * Director’s Address.” It was only just a clean 
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fight. Scorching mono-syllabic refusals to hand over the scarcely-legible 
scribble set down on black-edged College notepaper interleaved with 
other sheets headed ““ New College” or “‘ The Athenaeum” marked a 
warfare lasting about seven weeks in each term. Then, honourable 
capitulation. Five years of it exhausted patience but created under- 
standing. 

Of whips and scorpions—or doves : The admixture of benign interest 
and wrathful watchfulness as touching conduct and contents of the 
magazine. Sir Charles Stanford was still happily but potently with us 
till 1924. Dame Ethel Smyth addressed pungent and excoriating 
postcards from Woking to the very end. 


Of the Unwanted: A long-past student’s 3000-words article, sent 
in regularly and as regularly rejected : its title, “* One Collegian Abroad.” 
It was heavily egotistic, portentously ironic, and would (by inclusion) 
have ruined our finances and wrecked the R.C.M. Union. 


Of Diplomacy : The need of cautious restraints to be put upon a 
brilliant set of “‘ present’? students—Leslie Heward, Bernard Shore, 
Angus Morrison, Arthur Bliss, William McKie, Keith Falkner, Guy 
Warrack, Patrick Hadley and others—whose “ ideas ” concerning matter 
and policy of a College journal were blazingly alive but not always in 
conformity with the fictitious peace the Magazine had inherited from 
its earlier controllers. 


Of Riches: The galaxy of distinguished contributors: Sir Hugh 
himself (in all but one issue), Ivor Gurney (a few late poems), Sir Percy 
Buck (as “* Autolycus,” to spare his blushes ; or as himself, offering cool 
and cleansing commentary), Sir Henry Hadow, Sir George Dyson (giving 
queer and enchanting twists to “ Relativity”), Sir Adrian Boult, 
Dr. H. C. Colles (writing from America), Cecil Forsyth, Plunket Greene, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie (confirming immortal friendship), Sir Walford, 
Dame Ethel, Fanny Davies, Charles Wood, the two brilliant Arthurs— 
Bliss and Benjamin ; and Ralph Vaughan Williams. 


Of Calm: The security of Marion Scott’s presence in Committee, 
in her unfailing wisdom, and her practical skill as guardian of the peace. 


Of equal Temperament: Mr. Milner’s: in his printer’s paradise 
high up in the Royal Albert Hall. His clear brow wrinkled only once— 
on that solitary occasion of my declaring we would print and publish 
without the ‘‘ Director’s Address.” 


Of Faith: In the Magazine’s purpose and significance. These 
remain, established by my predecessors, brilliantly confirmed by those 
who have come after me. 

HERBERT HOWELLS, 


(Editor 1920-1925). 


EFORE writing these brief impressions of my tenure of office as 
Editor of “* Our Magazine,” I thought that I would read through 
the editorials and contents of the numbers for which I was 

responsible. This task I approached with considerable misgiving, as it 
seemed to me very likely that, on looking back, I would be filled with 
acute nostalgia and also with disappointment at the quality of my writing, 
Actually, and inevitably, as I read the happenings of those happy days 
now rather remote, when private hospitality was so much easier and more 
lavish, my feelings were stirred ; but my chief impression was that I was 
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indeed fortunate to have had these personal contacts, however intimate, 
however slight, with so many fine men and women who were making 
musical history, and how relatively unimportant the editorials were, 
compared with the vital articles and ideas presented in the Magazine. 
Many of those distinguished contributors are fortunately still with us, 
but many, too, have gone, for among the signatures—to name only a 
few—I see Fanny Davies, W. H. Hadow, W. G. Alcock, Ethel Smyth, 
T. F. Dunhill, C. B. Rootham, H. C. Colles, Albert Visetti, Herbert 
Brewer, Emily Daymond, and Marion Scott. 

My most vivid recollection was of trying to secure the Director’s 
terminal address, so as to have the Magazine “ out ” with this important 
feature included, within the first three or four weeks of the term. 
Mr. Aveling and I resorted to all sorts of methods to achieve this, but it 
was no ordinary task, for Sir Hugh hated more than anything to hand 
over his manuscript. However the addresses fortunately did appear in 
almost every number, though once the Director did not consider his 
opinions “suitable for broadcasting” and on another occasion the 
“general strike” interfered with the production. 

During my editorship I often wondered how support for the 
Magazine was faring and when in one number “Stage Manager ”’ 
criticized my work very adversely and in another I was told ‘“ Your 
Magazine is really a most depressing effort ; a Government Blue Book 
is more amusing,” I felt somewhat discouraged. But then I found that 
the number of readers had considerably increased, and I also received a 
letter from an eminent musician, saying ‘‘ this is quite the best Magazine 
of its kind that I have come across.” Probably that was how I too really 
felt at the time, and certainly that is my feeling now. 

I think our “ Coming of Age” number brought me the most 
satisfaction, for Phoebe Walters wrote a fine article on ‘ Our Magazine,” 
in which she said that “ in the words of Pet Marjorie, we should be rightly 
‘primed up with majestic Pride ’ for so splendid a creation.” And in the 
next number H. C. Colles, after warm congratulations, wrote that ‘* the 
publication of Sir Hubert Parry’s splendid addresses was made only 
possible by the existence of the R.C.M. Magazine.”” What a fine 
tradition to live up to, even then ! 

Those five years saw present Collegians coming much more to the 
fore ; they were asked to sit on the Magazine Committee and also to 
contribute more articles to the journal. ‘‘ College Notes and News” 
was also started, so that opinions and suggestions could be publicly 
expressed. In addition, copies of the Magazine were sent for the first 
time to S. Africa, Australia, and Canada. It seems to me that some good 
things were being done then, and in offering now my most cordial wishes 
and congratulations to the present Editor on the Magazine’s “‘ Jubilee,” 
it is a great joy to feel that past and present are always united in its 
inspiring pages. 

GRAHAM CARRITT 
(Editor 1925-1930). 


Fr] XHE only thing that most people know about the job of editing a 
periodical is that it entitles the holder of the august office to share 
with -royalty the right to speak of himself in the plural. But 

there is more in the mysterious art than that : to accept or reject, to 

exercise a final decision, to determine whether titles go into italics or 
quotes and who gets large type, these are the things that nag from number 
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to number. The fun of it is to see the magazine gradually come to your 
hand by inviting articles, starting features, picking reviewers. For 
editing is an art in so far as it is what all art is in the first instance— 
handling material. 

I was lucky in my editorship : I had a Director’s ship-wreck and a 
jubilee. Sir Hugh was always a little reticent about that night when he 
played the piano for dear life as the ship slowly sank into the Pacific. 
The R.C.M. Magazine printed a photograph of its final plunge into the 
unfathomable ocean. The College Jubilee in 1933 was an opportunity 
to be grasped, so we came out with a special number in blue and gold 
with the history of the College told in biographical sketches. 1 created 
one feature which showed every promise of becoming a Frankenstein, so 
I soon knocked it on the head. It was an extension of the Royal Collegian 
Abroad to include radio performances. I really ought to have known 
better than to make the attempt, for that feature is unmanageable any- 
how. But I had the help of a diligent secretary in Winifred Bowden- 
Smith, who zealously collected news items and typed them out on “flimsy,” 
and then we used to get at them one afternoon per term with a pair of 
scissors and a pot of paste.* 

But nothing will ever put that inevitable and invaluable feature right. 
The first question that arises is: ‘Who is a Royal Collegian *—for 
instance, is an ex-professor a Collegian, as an ex-Eton master is an old 
Etonian to judge by the tie he wears, or is the title applicable only to old 
students, and how if he or she was only a student for a few terms, or if 
he or she left in high dudgeon or was expelled ? Then there is the delicate 
question of news-value and there is the further difficulty that there is no 
Reuters or Press Association to collect the news. No: an editor’s job 
is no sinecure, for the responsibility is his. Colles had to cope with the 
rumpus over Vaughan Williams’s famous article: ‘‘ Who wants the 
English Composer ?”’ I once had a whiff of libel stir faintly after me, 
but it was only a whiff and came to nothing—except that the offending 
sentence did a lot of good. Aninternal organ like ours, a “ house journal” 
as the technical description has it, presents its own special difficulties, 
especially likely to arise over reviews. But we have survived them for 
fifty years, and much of the history of the English musical renaissance is 
written in our pages. May it ever so continue ! FRANK Howes. 

(Editor 1930-1936), 


T was my privilege to take over the editorship of the magazine from 
I the late Sir Percy Buck, whose editorials contained so much mellow, 
golden wisdom. In those distant days I was young, and no fit 
successor to one so experienced, so humane, and so wise. As his blessing 
he gave me an outstandingly valuable piece of editorial advice : “* Always 
keep a good stock of articles in the kitty,” advice I was never once, alas, 
able to live up to through my entire spell of office of twenty-two terms 
extending from the death of Sir Hugh Allen until the retirement of 
Sir George Dyson and the coming of Sir Ernest Bullock. 

Paper was then still severely rationed ; the magazine had no stiff cover 
and could only be comfortably read with the aid of a magnifying glass. 
The war really did seem over in February, 1947, when the ever kind 
and co-operative Mr. Milner made it possible for our spring number to 
emerge in all its former glory. The return of many ex-service students to 
College to complete interrupted careers brought with it a strong wave of 


* For some time, and until just recently, we have been indebted to Miss Diana McVeagh 
for helping in much the same way.—Eb. 
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feeling in those days that the College did not offer enough community 
life. Many lonely returning students felt that the R.C.M. Union and 
the R.C.M. magazine existed only to keep an older generation of 
ex-students in touch with the College, and not to draw present students 
together into the closer relationships and shared experiences that had 
alleviated so many of the trials of the preceding six war years. Thus it 
was that with Sir George Dyson’s very active encouragement, a present 
students’ association was formed as a special part of the existing R.C.M. 
Union, while at the same time the editor began to solicit as many contri- 
butions as possible from those in statu pupillari so that the magazine 
should really become a mouthpiece of student opinion and thought. 
But present students, sad to relate, tend to become so preoccupied with 
their scales and arpeggios that they find it easier to protest at the magazine’s 
preoccupation with an older generation than to do anything about making 
it representative of their own ! Nevertheless while deploring that so few 
students were moved to take up pen and write in those days, very sincere 
gratitude must be expressed to all those who in fact did. 

As for the general problem of collecting material for each number, 
it often happened that the world’s busiest people were nearly always the 
most ready to respond. Let it be whispered in parenthesis that some 
of the less busy would expend almost as much effort writing letters of 
explanation as to why they had not time to contribute as it would have 
taken to produce the requested review, obituary, article, or whatever. 
I remember Sir George Dyson with particular gratitude for his advice 
and encouragement in all problematical issues as well as for his quick 
pen ; more often than not whatever was asked for from him would come 
back by return of post. I remember gratefully, too, Mrs. Mortimer 
Harris, the honorary secretary of the magazine, and Miss Carey Foster, 
the honorary secretary of the Union ; the magazine’s debt to them both 
is never sufficiently recognized. Only once or twice do I recall opposition 
from our loyal supporting committee. Having in my first year of office 
secured (with some pride) a very lengthy, learned, literary article on 
John Donne from a distinguished authoress who did not happen to be 
an old Collegian, | was more than a little surprized when I was very 
firmly (and correctly) rapped on the knuckles for straying outside the 
“family ” circle. Similar lack of enthusiasm greeted my announcement 
of a promised article by the husband of an ex-Collegian on snail-watching ! 
But a house magazine ours is and must remain, and indeed with so many 
distinguished ex-Collegians in every branch of musical life to-day, there 
is little justification for venturing beyond the fold. On the occasion of 
this jubilee, may a past editor express her pride and gratitude at being 
entrusted with the magazine's safe-keeping for the long spell of seven and 
a third years, and at the same time wish both it and all future editors well 
in countless years to come. JOAN CHISSELL. 


(Editor 1946-1953). 
THE R.C.M. IN 1904 


By CYNTHIA COLVILLE 


HEN, in 1904, Mr. Aitken Crawshaw suggested starting the R.C.M. 

Magazine, the proposal at once caught on as a daring but attractive 

experiment. I had been a student there for two years, having 
arrived as a shy and ignorant pupil, keenly desiring to improve my 
piano-playing after some months of intensive musical experience in 
Dresden, but otherwise unsophisticated and somewhat over-awed by the 
bustle and variety of College life. 
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Towering above everybody else by reason of his high office, and still 
more by his charm and personality, was the Director, Sir Hubert Parry. 
His gay character and yet serious disposition, his high intellectual qualities 
and effervescent humour made him an ideal Principal, and I was not 
surprised to hear, later, that he was famous in Gloucestershire as a daring 
rider to hounds, or to meet him years afterwards in Dartmouth Harbour, 
where he arrived in surprising safety after a tempestuous voyage across 
the Bay of Biscay in the battered old pilot boat that conveyed him during 
reckless summer holidays across many seas—and at one moment back- 
wards through the Straits of Alderney! One of the foremost English 
composers of his day, and author of the fascinating volume on 17th 
Century Music in the Oxford History of Music, he was recognized by 
the Students as a Head of rare distinction, and yet at all times human 
and approachable, thinking no detail of administration to be beneath his 
attention and care. 

His lectures on the History of Music were a sheer delight, and | 
remember being strangely moved when, describing the death of Bach, 
the Director broke down and was hardly able to finish his address—an 
affecting tribute to the 200 year-old memory of a giant of character and 
achievement ! 

The next great figure in the College of those days was Sir Charles 
Stanford, who personally conducted the Orchestral rehearsals every 
Tuesday and Friday afternoon, besides giving lessons in composition to 
the bright stars in the College firmament, who mostly, but alas ! not all, 
shine vividly to-day under a wider sky : Thomas Dunhill, George Dyson, 
Harold Samuel, Harold Darke, Frank Bridge, Herbert Howells and many 
others. 

In the Orchestra shone other stars of equal brilliance : Haydn Wood, 
its leader (noted subsequently for his compositions too), Herbert Kinsey, 
who eventually married Olive Bloom—associated for ever in my mind 
with her playing of the Tchaikovsky Bo mi. piano concerto. Ethel 
Sinclair, who signalized another College romance by her marriage with 
Frank Bridge. Both these loomed large also in the sphere of Chamber 
Music, together with Vera Warwick-Evans, the violinist, and her ‘cellist 
brother Charles—also, of course, Ivor James. 

The third member of the Great Triumvirate was Sir Walter Parratt, 
Master of the King’s Music, Organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and a chess-player of European magnitude! His music-classes were 
unalloyed pleasure, in spite of the fact that his caustic wit could be a 
thought formidable. He, who at the age of ten could play the 48 Preludes 
and Fugues by heart, who could produce wonderful organ-music in 
darkness as well as by day, whose sense of absolute pitch was so acute 
that he once took down.a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s in notes, who could 
transpose and improvise with startling facility—he was an ideal teacher 
with a rather sharp tongue but a very kind heart. I remember seeing 
him talking to three people at once on three different topics at the 
back of the Concert Hall, and then breaking off suddenly to call out 
to an organ pupil playing softly in the distance : “‘Oh! Mr. Blank, how 
could you Jeave out C with your left foot !”’ His Choral Class was the 
greatest fun; Brahms, Mendelssohn, Parry, Stanford, nothing came 
amiss to our Wednesday morning practices, and the annual Choir examin- 
ation was generally conducted by a slim, youngish visitor called Dr. Hugh 
Allen! Great was our pride when among our few visiting conductors 
two celebrities appeared at different times on the scene: Dr. Richard 
Strauss and Dr. Glazounov ! Another noteworthy occasion was the day 
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when the Choral Class was bodily transported to Windsor to reinforce 
St. George’s Choir for the performance of a Bach cantata, “ Sleepers 
wake,” I think. Small wonder that the Churches and Cathedrals of 
England have Jargely been manned “ organically,” (if the pun may be 
allowed), by Sir Walter Parratt’s pupils, such as Harold Darke and 
countless others. 

The two outstanding violin professors of my day were the Frenchman, 
M. Achille Rivarde and the Spaniard, Senor Arbos, who is also widely 
remembered as a composer. 

As a keen but indifferent pianist I had been consigned to the care of 
Mr. Dykes, who, like Mr. Sharp, taught those who would never scale the 
heights achieved by pupils (such as James Friskin), reserved for 
Dr. Dannreuther or Mr. Franklin Taylor. 


Mr. Dykes, a musician to his finger-tips and a pupil of Madame 
Schumann’s, was one of the most delightful pianists I have ever listened 
to, and among his most attractive and successful pupils were Mildred 
McCheane (now Mrs. Somerville), Geoffrey Toye (son of Dr. Francis 
Toye), and a shy but brilliant young violinist who had been amateurishly 
taught, but who showed exceptional talent and who had chosen the 
piano as his second subject—Thomas Peatfield, now famous as an orches- 
tral leader, My own second subject was piano accompaniment, and in 
improving this activity I found the gusto and competence of Mr. F. A. 
Sewell most infectious. 

Dr. Gladstone was a pleasant and painstaking teacher of harmony 
and counterpoint, subjects that most of my fellow-students loathed, but 
which I found interesting and enlightening ; when, later, I had the good 
fortune to have composition lessons from Dr. Charles Wood, I realized 
that I had made the acquaintance of a great master and a charming 
personality. Another outstanding figure was Dr. Emily Daymond, 
popularly known as ‘the. Dayme,’’ and generally referred to by 
Sir Hubert as ‘ Little Em’ly,”” who helped the Director in the correction 
of proofs of his books and compositions ; herself a person of great and 
varied gifts, she was the first woman Mus. Doc. to be granted an Oxford 
degree in name as well as by examination. Not surprisingly, she was a 
patient and delightful teacher of young talent. 


Many of my contemporaries stand out in my recollection as 
possessing remarkable musical qualities and unusual charm ; first and 
foremost come the famous Harrison sisters, whose friendship I gladly 
claim to-day. My earliest memories of them include hearing May 
Harrison at thirteen playing the Bach Chaconne, and Beatrice (who 
subsequently won a ‘‘ double event” by being the first woman and the 
first non-German to carry off the coveted Mendelssohn Prize at the 
Berlin Conservatoire), aged eleven, struggling to tune a ’cello, that seemed 
bigger than herself, before embarking on the Boéllmann Variations under 
the fatherly eye of Sir Charles Stanford. Margaret, some years younger, 
distinguished herself, too, as a brilliant violinist, first-rate accompanist, 
and all-round musician. 

Some bright meteors shot across the sky, whose subsequent careers 
are unknown to me: the gifted violinist, Henrietta Godwin, and— 
amongst singers—the American pair of dramatic soprano sisters, Nannie 
and Margaret Tout, pupils of Dr. Albert Vizetti. The first-named scored 
an amazing success when at short notice she took the place of Kate 
Anderson in a performance of ** Fidelio,” (given at His Majesty’s Theatre), 
and seemed to be at the outset of an exceptional career, cut short, I fear, 
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by illness and throat trouble. Her sister, who also had a lovely voice, 
appeared for a time on the London concert platform, as Margaret 
Romaine, but I never heard of her again. 

Had [| unlimited space I could dilate on many R.C.M. friendships : 
Marion Scott, Miss Beatrix Darnell, Miss Carey Foster, Miss Alice 
Ibbetson (now Mrs. Barnes), whose competent kindliness made her 
universally popular ; and there are echoes in my mind of the names 
of those I never knew well, but who secured public esteem in auxiliary 
branches of musical art : Clara Smith, known professionally as Clara 
Evelyn, who distinguished herself as a “ diseuse * in the manner of the 
once popular Margaret Cooper, Barbara Everest, a mistress of diction— 
and many others. 

Old associations have a unique charm. The other day I met the 
Lord Chancellor and Lady Simonds whom I did not know before. 
Lady Simonds said to me: ‘* We have not met since old days at the 
R.C.M. I was Mary Mellors.” And of course I remembered at once 
the charming young girl with a lovely voice ; she had hardly changed at 
all ! 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS 
By JAMES FRISKIN 


* HOSE days” for me, as a Collegian, were from 1900 to 1907. 
My heading is perhaps a little unfair to the giants’ successors, 
who have their own achievements ; but one may be forgiven 

some exaltation of the men who guided one’s early career and who still 

loom so large in the history of the College. 

My very earliest memory is of the first examination for my piano 
scholarship, with two examiners, one of whom was Sir Hubert Parry— 
I still recall some kindly criticism of my small-boy performance. Then 
there was Edward Dannreuther, whose influence was to be a dominating 
one for nearly five years. He had been a mentor of Parry himself, who 
had an immense respect for him. The main thing I had to thank him 
for was the sense of ultimately ‘‘ standing on my own feet *—perhaps 
the most valuable gift any teacher can bestow. 

In that first term I had my first harmony lessons, from James Higgs— 
old and asthmatic, but very able. One day I rashly brought an exercise 
in which I had allowed two of my parts to cross, whereupon came this 
dialogue :—J.H.: “I shouldn’t do that.” J.F.: ‘ Bach does that.” 
J.H. : “* You ain’t just Bach yet.” 

There was also the ‘‘ Music Class,’’ conducted by Sir Walter Parratt, 
which provided a miscellaneous assortment of information, even including 
conducting, which, because of my small size, | was ordered to demonstrate 
standing on a chair ! 

It had been decided that I should defer any “ second study ” until 
my second term. Then, however, came a sort of royal command to 
present myself at 50 Holland Street, to meet C. V. Stanford, who had 
somehow destined me as one of his composition pupils, brushing aside 
my objection that I had had only one term of harmony. That proved 
another piece of good fortune ; it began an association that lasted till 
I left College in 1907, and then continued, with innumerable kindnesses, 
after my regular lessons had ceased. One secondary consequence was 
my succeeding George Dyson as the orchestra’s tympanist ; and I well 
remember my panic when, at my first concert, I lost my place in the 
middle of a cueless eighty-bar rest—and my rescue by a friendly trombone. 
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A propos of the present jubilee—I was on the Magazine’s first 
Committee. [ especially remember the editor, Aitken Crawshaw, with 
his geniality and poetic gift ; the beloved Emily Daymond, overflowing 
with generosity and enthusiasm ; and Lady Cynthia Crewe-Milnes, 
sitting rather quietly at the end of the table, but making now and then 
a remark that was pointed and helpful. To me was given the job of 
writing reviews of the college concerts, and I have to confess that they 
had later to be discontinued after some reckless, and probably unfair, 
criticism of one of the performances ! 

In my time the English String Quartet was formed—all the members 
(Tom Morris, Herbert Kinsey, Frank Bridge, with his amazing brilliance 
as composer and violist, and the one and only “ Jimmy’) being among 
my student friends. But first and foremost came Harold Samuel, for 
whom I had an affection and admiration that never changed with the 
passage of the years up to his untimely death. Harold always insisted 
that he forced his friendship on the shy little fellow I was in the early days ; 
but the shyness wore off and we soon had our lessons in the same hour, 
continuing until he left. Sometimes I travelled home adventurously on 
the back step of his bicycle. Again, we would walk down Kensington 
High Street and the Hammersmith Road, Harold stopping at a green- 
grocer’s to buy fruit, which we ate on the way. (One of his friends told 
him that she had once seen “an apple coming along, and a small boy 
behind it.”) He took me to concerts, played four-hand arrangements 
with me in what was then room 46, and communicated his own enthusiasm 
for Gilbert and Sullivan—an admiration that was reflected in his own 
comic songs ‘ Wiggles and Woffles,” ‘“*‘ The Cat and the Crocodile,” 
etc. (Can they be found now ?) He was the composer, too, of the music 
for occasional student “ shows ”’ (joyfully patronized by the Director). 
There was an unforgettable appearance as a homesick student, in Eton 
collar, singing ‘‘ My lyre is tuned to mournful strain, I weep a little 
hurricane.” 

Over all was the enchanting personality of Parry himself. There were 
delightful trips to Oxford, where he benevolently arranged that some of 
us should assist with illustrations of his lectures. 1 can still see the 
crowded Sheldonian Theatre, and hear an occasional informal aside— 
“I suppose you think I am gammoning you ?”’ On one occasion he 
brought me back in his motor, taking over the wheel himself ; he sped 
through a village, scattering hens right and left, and shouting to his 
chauffeur, as we sighted a policeman, ‘* Has he got our number, George ?” 
Going through Acton we bumped into a tram-car, and Sir Hubert had 
to stop, much to his disgust, and give his name. 

Finally, my most important move—across the Atlantic—was due 
to Sir Hubert Parry’s recommendation. And one of my treasures is a 
long letter of warm-hearted good wishes and advice that followed me 
to New York and to the main work of my life. 


THE BELOVED VAGABONDS 


By CLIvE CAREY 


Y ARRIVAL at the Royal College as a new student in 1901 has 
left me a tangled mass of memories of a great variety of things— 
exhilarating, impressive, comical, and trivial, all jumbled up 
together. Sir Hubert’s breezy manner and bluff kindliness : the splendid 
discipline of working at composition under Stanford, with his apt Irish 
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tongue and his detestation of modern musical trends: the brand new 
Concert Hall and the opening Choral and Orchestral Concert (Parry's 
Ode to Music, was it ? composed for the occasion): the Male and 
Female Students’ Staircases: the twinkling Irish humour of Charles 
Wood at my harmony and counterpoint lessons and his oddly shy manner ; 
the very young and very serious new boy that was Harold Darke; the 
great charm of Alcock and those funny little organ rooms up in the sky ; 
the joy of the weekly Choral Class under Parratt (“ Now Mr. Don’t- 
Carey, please ...”): the never-ceasing pleasure of the Orchestral 
rehearsals so frequently attended ; and the Lady Superintendent peering 
through the glass of the class-room doors in search of forbidden téte-a- 
tétes. 

By the time that the Magazine appeared and I was in my third year 
these interests had not staled, and | had added to them singing as an 
extra study and experienced the anxious ordeal of performing at Concerts 
and the infinitely more depressing one of hearing a composition of mine 
—a movement of a string quartet, maybe, or one for orchestra—played 
for the first (and probably the last) time. 

Stanford must have realized that the talent which had been considered 
worthy of a scholarship was after all but a slender one, for he encouraged 
my singing and in 1904 gave me the small parts of Apollo and the Herald 
in the performances of Gluck’s Alcestis at His Majesty’s Theatre. My 
voice wasn’t very happy about this time and I had asked for a change of 
teacher, but Stanford urged me to remain with Mr. X with the words : 
““The wonderful thing about him, me boy, is that when ye’re working 
with him ye don’t think ye’re getting on but ye are !** Anyhow though 
not satisfied vocally I found Alcestis exciting, if only for the voice of 
Nannie Tout, the young American who sang the title role, one of the 
most thrilling dramatic sopranos I have ever heard. Her wonderful 
gift, alas ! never came to fruition, for not long afterwards she lost her 
voice, as a result apparently of excessive use at too early an age. 

In my last years at the R.C.M. (they were not rationed then !) my 
pleasantest experience was perhaps a social one—the formation of a 
Club called The Beloved Vagabonds, to which I had the honour to be 
admitted as being a musician and not just a singer! The outstanding 
instrumentalists belonged to it and at our very informal meetings we had, 
of course, first-rate chamber music, the chief exponents of which were 
the quartet group of Tommy Morris, Herbert Kinsey, Frank Bridge and 
Ivor James with perhaps Harold Samuel or James Friskin at the piano, 
and interspersed with it an infinite variety of the most lively talk and 
discussion. From these meetings with their blend of good fellowship, 
happy informality and serious artistry, | got so much pleasure and learnt 
so much, but my most vivid memory is perhaps of the lighter moments, 
when Harold would go to the piano and throw off a piece of brilliant 
nonsense in improvisation, or the quartet would join him in some exquisite 
impromptu fooling which seemed to me to be as near as could be to 
perfection in comedy. 


WINDSOR AND THE R.C.M. 
By Henry G. Ley 


LTHOUGH my student days were all too short, I look back on 
them with lasting gratitude for many things, especially the concerts 
which I hardly ever missed. Parratt, Marmaduke Barton, Charles 
Wood, Bridge and Stanford were my teachers. Parratt I already knew 
well, having fortunately been a chorister of his at Windsor, an advantage 
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which none of my R.C.M. contemporaries had experienced, for I have 
always felt that it was there that his outstanding gifts were revealed. 
Barton was a superb teacher, full of infectious enthusiasm, making us 
feel the music he gave us to study. A hard worker himself, he made us 
work too, insisting on our being able to play from memory. He was 
always trying to persuade me to be a pianist, but my career unexpectedly 
took a different course. His friend and contemporary Charles Wood 
taught me theory. When he had looked over our work, he would often 
talk to us, gazing out of his window and revealing as he went along the 
depth of his musical knowledge. I have recollections of a present pro- 
fessor, whose name I will not reveal, putting his final touches to an 
intricate piece of counterpoint in the cloak room and arriving late in 
consequence !_ Wood sometimes locked his door and refused to take 
any notice of his pupils’ vain attempts to get inside ! Incidentally, I 
was once guilty myself of unpunctuality at an organ lesson. Parratt 
played me up the hall to the strains of Chopin’s Funeral March, exclaiming 
in a loud voice “‘ The late Mr. Ley.’ There is a legend that another 
organ student, Mr. Egg, was once late and after hearing his excuse, 
Parratt said ; ‘1 trust, sir, your yoke is easy.’ I was a pupil of Bridge 
and Stanford only for a short time, but long enough to appreciate the 
humour of Bridge, and the genius of Stanford as a teacher. My contem- 
poraries, Friskin, Frank Bridge, Hurlstone, Dunhill, and Holst, were 
conspicuous among the composers. I remember especially Hurlstone’s 
beautiful Litany for female voices being sung at a concert on the evening of 
his death, and the first rehearsal of Holst’s Mystic Trumpeter, the disson- 
ance of which gave some of us a crude shock, though it certainly would 
not do so now. I hardly ever spoke to the Director, but his forceful 
personality and encouragement endeared us all to him. Apart from 
the luncheon room where we all met, there was little Opportunity of 
getting to know each other. Though few remain of those | knew well, 
partly owing to the ravages of war, | am proud to have been associated 
with them, and to haye been able to maintain my connection with the 
College as a professor, since leaving it as a student. 


TREACLE TART 


By HAROLD DARKE 


WAS in my second year at College when the R.C.M. Magazine first 
I appeared. A lad of 14 years, clad in an Eton suit (so I am reminded 

by Mr. Stammers, who had just joined the office staff). I had won an 
Organ Scholarship in the previous year and had thus begun a long career 
at College. The fact that I stayed there seven years—five of them as an 
Organ Scholar and two as a Composition Scholar—will strike envy in the 
hearts of present-day students. 

They were spacious and unhurried years—the days of the horse-bus, 
the hansom cab, gas lighting, and hand-blown organs. There is much 
to be said for the horse-bus ; it was slow, badly lit with a smelly oil-lamp 
and most uncomfortable ; but there was a sense of romance in taking a 
journey through London on the top of this rickety conveyance. Who 
rides on the top of a bus to-day for sheer pleasure ? But it was a long 
journey from my home in Highbury to College. 

It is an indulgence denied to the young to look back “‘ on the good 
old days.” How much better College was in 1904 than it is to-day ! 
But there is no denying the fact that the years when I was a Scholar were 
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perhaps the finest flowering period in its history. We were a smaller 
community than to-day—some 300 female and 120 male students. 

In those days the sexes were segregated to their allotted staircases, 
and what a trial this was for Mrs. Binden, the Lady Superintendent, for 
she spent most of her time chasing, hither and thither, young couples 
who had dared to defy such a restriction. But that was a small affair 
when I think of the freedom we enjoyed. Yet that freedom was controlled 
by one over-mastering thought—our loyalty and devotion to the Director, 
Sir Hubert Parry. He was one of the great men of his age—a country 
gentleman, an historian, a University professor, a composer, and a great 
human being. To receive one of his beaming smiles or a slap on the 
back, as we met in a corridor, was something we lived for—it shed 
hope, it gave us the will to work and a new ideal. Such a personality 
dominated College life. How well I remember the first day of each term 
when we crowded into the Concert Hall for his Address—how eagerly we 
turned to catch the first glimpse of him, long before he reached the 
entrance-door, and how we roared our greeting as he paced down the 
Hall to the platform. Happily those Addresses are preserved in the 
College Magazines and in a volume edited by Dr. Colles—but they miss 
some of the light which shone in their delivery. 

After the Address, we were handed our time-sheets. We then, with 
one accord, besieged the Office (which was then situated behind the 
Entrance Hall and presided over by a benign and kindly old gentleman, 
Mr. Hayles), and had everything changed ! There were not so many 
classes then. We each had, of course, our Ist and 2nd Studies—but 
Harmony and Counterpoint were studied separately and one could 
not learn the latter until one had passed Grade V Harmony. There was 
a Music Class and a Choral Class, both conducted by Sir Walter Parratt — 
Ensemble playing under Maurice Sons, Achille Rivarde and Senor Arbos. 
Sparks often flew between these temperamental artists, but once they 
were quenched they were soon forgotten. Finally, the Orchestra which 
rehearsed twice a week under Stanford. He was not a virtuoso conductor, 
in the modern sense, but he knew what he wanted and he had splendid 
talent amongst his players. I can recall some performances of the 
Brahms Symphonies and the Verdi Requiem (of both composers he had 
rare understanding) which were unforgettable. 

There were two orchestral and only four or five Chamber concerts 
a term, all taking place at 8 p.m. The performers wore evening dress— 
the girls, white frocks—the men, dinner jackets. With such talent at 
College the performances at these Chamber Concerts often reached a 
very high standard, especially in String Ensemble playing. One could 
not expect otherwise, for the players included some of those whose names 
have become household words in British music—May and Beatrice 
Harrison, Herbert Kinsey, Thomas Peatfield, Arthur Beckwith, Frank 
Bridge, Ivor James, Warwick Evans. And I read in an early Magazine 
of one Concert in which “the Hall was packed, newcomers arrived 
continuously during the early part of the programme and eventually 
the reserve space in the gallery had to be drawn upon.” [Present-day 
students, please note !] 

An Opera was performed each year at His Majesty’s Theatre during 
the Christmas Term and in the year which we now celebrate—Dec. 6, 1904 
—Alcestis was given for the first time for 137 years with Frances T. S. 
Carey (Scholar)—our Clive—as the Herald, and Apollo. 

Other great names amongst my contemporaries crop up in my 
memory—George Dyson, Harold Samuel, James Friskin, Henry Ley, 
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Wadeley, Rhodes, Gritton, Arnold Smith (then an Organist), Phyllis 
Lett, Lady Cynthia Crewe-Milnes (now Lady Cynthia Colville), all of 
whom have added lustre to the College. 

I have written little of my personal work in those early days of my 
College career, but I cannot refrain from mentioning one to whose 
influence | owe so much. Few had exercised such a powerful and far- 
reaching an influence on any branch of Art as did Sir Walter Parratt on 
Organ playing. He joined the College at the invitation of Grove in 1883 
and for 40 years trained and sent out disciples to all parts of the world. 
He was a remarkable and exacting teacher—intolerant of untidiness, 
smudginess, inexactitude, carelessness and superficiality. But, in the 
wider aspects of teaching he left his pupils to work out their own salvation, 
for he encouraged enterprise and initiative. His lessons were veritable 
*“ At Homes,” so eagerly did his friends and pupils seek his presence. 
To the outsider, such conditions would not seem favourable for con- 
scientious teaching. But nothing escaped Sir Walter’s alert mind, and 
such was the power of his personality that no pupil dared fall short of 
the ideals he practised. 

One other event in my student’s life must not be omitted—College 
lunch. No splendid Caféteria was provided in those days, but a small 
room opposite the Professor’s dining-room. But did we enjoy our frugal 
meal the less ? Soup (2d.) and Treacle Tart (2d.) was the usual fare. 
If we felt passing rich, Sausages and Mash (6d.) was substituted for the 
Soup—but always Treacle Tart. 

They were happy days. Times have changed—things are not as 
they were—but it is good to know that “ fifty-years on *’ some of that 
same spirit engendered so long ago by its Director still remains. 

There remain too, no lessening sense of comradeship nor of high 
ideals. There is still untold talent in our midst—and there is still 
Treacle Tart ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY 1900s 


By Eric Gritton 


WAS privileged to have been a student at College in Edwardian 

days, a period which one feels was notably significant, both for the 

great personalities on the teaching staff, and the noble array of 
students who have become important figures in the musical world of 
to-day. Three great personalities with whom I came into personal 
contact were, of course, Parry, Stanford and Parratt. I was a very shy 
and timid lad and naturally approached these ‘ giants” with great awe 
and wonderment. What contrasting personalities these were! Parry— 
bubbling over with warmth, vigour and heartiness (many an encouraging 
smack on the back have I received from him in the corridors!). I did 
not have the good fortune to study under him, but a more inspiring and 
genial Director it is impossible to imagine. 

Stanford I always felt somewhat terrified in approaching as he held 
himself so much more aloof than Parry. Here you felt was a man of 
enormous intellect and power, but Oh !—what was going on inside that 
brain ? I never knew from one moment to another whether I should 
be shrivelled up by his withering glance over those pince-nez of his, or 
be encouraged by some unexpected piece of wit or humour! A most 
unpredictable person but what a character ! 
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Parratt was quite individual again. He had neither the tremendous 
robustness of Parry, nor—dare I say it ?—the pomposity of Stanford. 
To me he seemed somewhat eerie or almost wizard. Spare in physique, 
tall and lithe, always exercising his limbs such as striding up steps three 
or four at a time or gesticulating with his arms and fingers in conversation, 
He was always light-hearted and fond of his little jokes. Organists of that 
period were too apt to fill up harmonies with bunches of notes in each 
hand to make what they thought was a grand effect. To illustrate this 
lack of discretion in the performer he would come out with : ‘‘ Why are 
organists like penny buns ?”—* Because they are both too filling at 
the price !’’ (Of course, penny buns in those days were some buns ! !), 
From Parratt one learnt immaculate neatness and style. 


One or two memories still remain vivid in my mind. 1] had written 
a Piano Sonata under Stanford’s guidance, and he seemed sufficiently 
interested in my effort to draw Parry’s attention to it. After looking it 
through at a lesson, Stanford said : ‘‘ Come along with me, my boy !"’ 
only to find that I was being led to the Director’s room from whence 
Parry was hauled out to come and listen to my Sonata !_ | was far from 
being a confident performer in those days, so imagine my tremors when 
I had to plod through the work with these two formidable figures standing 
over me! (It was in Room 46, I remember). I had the honour to take 
part in the College Concert, celebrating the centenary of Mendelssohn's 
birth (1909). I had won the Mendelssohn Scholarship that year, so was 
invited to play a Mendelssohn organ piece in the middle of an otherwise 
all-orchestral programme of his works. I played the C minor Prelude 
and Fugue. (Concerts were at 8 p.m. in those days, and one wore 
evening dress). I also remember a visit Saint-Saéns made to College, 
when he conducted his 3rd Symphony in C minor which included parts 
for Piano Duet and Organ (myself at the organ). He had a very nasal 
voice, and I can still hear him calling out ‘* Piannnnissimo.”’ Stanford 
stood at his left elbow as interpreter. Another visitor of great repute 
was Glazounov, the famous Russian composer. I remember Stanford 
singing his praises to me at one of my lessons, saying what a master of 
his craft he was. Some first performances I remember hearing were 
Stanford’s ‘* Songs of the Fleet’? and Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘A Sea 
Symphony,” both at the Leeds Triennial Festival in 1910. As Stanford 
was the official conductor of the Leeds Festival, College came in for most 
of the preliminary rehearsals which gave us a wonderful opportunity 
of hearing great works and distinguished performers.* 


My contemporary students included Frank Bridge, John Cockerill 
Harold Darke (a star tympanist in those days !), Ernest Farrar (1 remem- 
ber his beautiful Choral and Orchestral setting of “*‘ The Blessed Damozel’’), 
James Friskin (who performed so many Piano Concertos at College 
Concerts), Eugene Goossens, Arnold Greir, W. H. Harris (now Sir 
William), Herbert Howells, Ivor James, Herbert Kinsey, Henry Ley, 
William Murdoch, Harold Rhodes, Felix Salmond, Cedric Sharpe (under 
whose father, Herbert Sharpe, I studied Piano at College), Arnold Smith, 
John Snowden, Harry Stubbs and Stanley Stubbs, to mention just a few. 
What memorable days of pre-war(s) bliss ! 


* It also gave employment to many of our best students. At the Leeds Festival of 1904 (The 
* Everyman” as it became known, because of Walford Davies's great success) the 
orchestra included no less than twenty-nine Collegians ; amongst them six Principals 
and all four bassoons. As Sir Walford said; ** This Sandhurst of musie has grown 
into a vast O.T.C,.”—Eb. 
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THE R.C.M. OF 50 YEARS AGO 


By HAROLD RHODES 


rT HE R.C.M. Magazine and my own College career started together. 

On the first day of the Summer Term, 1904, after listening to the 

Director’s Address, I hurried across the Concert Hall to receive my 
scheme of work ; but, unfortunately, Parker, with his accustomed zeal, 
had used too much beeswax and elbow-grease on the floor, and I suddenly 
came to earth with a sharp crack on my skull. This episode was, however, 
hardly more startling in its way than the constantly repeated shock of 
new ideas that were abroad, and the sudden sense of ignorance and 
humiliation that overcame a “‘ juvenile prodigy’ who had never learnt 
what hard work and thinking really meant. 

One of the lasting impressions of those days is one not of individuals, 
either professors or students, but of heaven-storming youth itself, ever 
surging upwards from the cloak-rooms to the professors’ dens or the 
Concert Hall, and talking, ever talking, of the things that mattered to us 
most of all. Who, among those who were at College at that time, does 
not remember the arrival of the brothers Toye (Francis and Geoffrey) ? 
Their talking, mostly in duet form, seemed to be incessant, and full of 
ideas that were new to me. Another well-remembered figure was 
Frank Bridge. He had finished his student’s course, but his viola 
playing was so much in demand in Chamber Music that he seemed to be 
constantly in College, just as Ivor James and Harold Samuel were. 
The latter became what was tantamount to Official Accompanist ; and 
what a joy his accompaniments were ! 

At the first orchestral concerts that I attended the timpanist was 
George Dyson, who had recently completed his Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship. He sat, Jove-like, in lonely splendour among his thunderbolts, 
his all-seeing eyes missing nothing in the nether world, least of all the 
conductor’s beat. That gaze seemed, as it always has done, to see not 
merely into but right through what he looked at, and to be astonished by, 
and sometimes alarmed at, what he saw behind. 

An unforgetable memory of those Concerts is that of Olive Bloom 
playing the Brahms B flat major Concerto. It was the first time I had 
heard a woman pianist who could pour forth such a wealth of lovely 
tone, with never a trace of hardness. 

Among my teachers, who included Parratt, Stanford, Charles Wood, 
and the dearly-loved S. P. Waddington, it was, I think, Marmaduke Barton 
who had the profoundest influence on me, teaching me both how to work 
and how to listen. I rarely left his room after a lesson without quivering 
lips and eyes on the verge of tears. 

My fellow organists included Harold Darke, Eric Gritton (who 
succeeded Dyson as Mendelssohn Scholar), Arnold Greir, Stanley Stubbs, 
and also Arnold Smith and Herbert Wiseman, both of whom soon left 
the organ world for very different fields of work. 

I have often been asked : ‘* What was the secret of Sir Walter 
ParratUs success as a teacher ?”* Few questions could be more difficult 
to answer completely. I do not think he ever demonstrated to a pupil 
how to play a passage. His method, if such it may be called, was to 
awaken an ever-quickening sense of the infinite importance of detail : 
phrasing, correctness (especially of note- and rest-values) and rhythm. 

“Sir, you have not worked very hard this week.” I thought I had 
covered up my deficiencies rather well, but the eagle’s eye and the bat’s 
ear were not to be deceived. Never again did I leave anything to chance. 
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Like the vision of an incorporeal spirit there comes back the tragic 
figure of William Hurlstone. At an early age I had formed a great 
liking for his music, and when he was appointed to the Staff in 1905 
his frail figure assumed almost heroic proportions to me when I realized 
how much fine music he had written against such appalling odds. His 
death in the very next year, at the age of 30, was felt to be an inestimable 
loss to English music. Thomas Dunhill, who joined the Staff in the 
same year as Hurlstone, said that in their student days Hurlstone occupied 
a kind of supremacy among College composers ; yet his music is almost 
entirely forgotten to-day. Surely some, at least, of the works to which 
we listened with so much pleasure deserve a hearing. Possibly the 
reason for much of this neglect is that the best of Hurlstone’s contem- 
poraries—Holst, Vaughan Williams, John Ireland, Frank Bridge— 
refused to bow the knee to Stanford. Magnificent teacher that he was, 
his influence was somewhat overwhelming at times. One more composer 
I should like to recall, because his music passed into complete and, as 
I think, unmerited oblivion. Some of Frank Tapp’s later works are 
surely warthy of critical consideration. At present they are completely 
unknown, 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


By Ivor JAMES 


HERE was no R.C.M. Union, no Magazine, when | arrived in 
College in April, 1899. There was no Concert Hall as we now 
know it—but a corrugated iron-roofed Hall, known as the “ Tin 

Tabernacle ”—even this was pulled down at the end of my first term in 
order to make way for the present handsome building. While this was 
being done orchestral rehearsals and all concerts took place in the 
Concert Hall of Alexandra House (later Q.A.H.). 

I believe any period of College has produced fine people ; it is 
interesting to realize that Clara Butt had only just left, Agnes Nicholls 
was still there, John Ireland and Ernest Tomlinson had just finished their 
studies. Edgar Bainton and Thomas F. Dunhill I think succeeded each 
other as timpanists. Harold Samuel was still there—a most popular 
figure and grand musician. Arthur Trew held the Dove Scholarship for 
‘cello. Haydn Wood was a violin scholar already composing (he won 
second place in the first Cobbett competition for a phantasie string 
quartet); many will also remember Thomas F. Morris, another violin 
scholar who, with Haydn Wood, used to perform phenomenal trick duets 
on their fiddles at some ‘‘ smoking concerts *’ which preceded the Union 
gatherings. It is risky to mention names because one is certain to omit 
some very important and distinguished colleagues. My contemporaries 
were Frank Bridge who, though he was already a student won a composi- 
tion scholarship in my first year—W. H. Harris, who has become 
Sir William Harris and is organist of St. George’s Windsor. In my 
second year George Dyson arrived and we all know what happened to 
him and what he did for us! A little later came James Friskin with a 
composition scholarship (I believe he had a piano scholarship first). 
Herbert Kinsey arrived about this time and later won a violin scholarship. 
I remember going in for a ’cello scholarship, having learnt for only eighteen 
months. W. H. Squire came across to me while I was doing my best to 
tune my ‘cello—he moved the pegs while I bowed the open strings— 
so I proudly told my friends I had played duets with W.H.S., but [ don’t 
suppose he would remember the occasion ! 
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It was quite a considerable time before I had the courage to talk to 
these very important people. I remember how Frank Bridge was chosen 
to take the place of Wirth the viola player of the Joachim Quartet, who 
was ill, and his description of the first rehearsal—how he was conscious 
of three beards turned towards him, anxiously ascertaining his powers 
and suitability ; later, I heard from some members of the Committee of 
those concerts how delighted Joachim and his colleagues were with the 
young viola player, and from Frank Bridge how Hausmann the ‘cellist 
had confided to him that Joachim, who was now nearly blind played 
everything almost by heart and had forgotten the existence of one bar in 
the G major sextet of Brahms and that they did not like to remind him 
of it, so that they all skipped that particular bar ! 

Many distinguished composers visited us and conducted their own 
works — Elgar, his variations — Strauss, ‘“‘Tod und Verklarung *— 
Edward German his Welsh Rhapsody — Glazunow the C minor Sym- 
phony — Saint-Saéns his C minor Symphony, and, I believe Volbach—at 
all events Stanford made a typically Irish remark in connection with him— 
“It is time this German American Jew returned to his respective 
countries!’ In those days the College orchestra visited both Oxford 
and Cambridge where concerts were given. 

My immediate ‘cello colleagues, in addition to Arthur Trew already 
mentioned, were Charles Warwick-Evans, one of the most naturally gifted 
‘cellists | have ever met—he just couldn’t help playing beautifully. He 
became ‘cellist of the London String Quartet, in fact I think he founded it 
(Albert Sammons was their first leader), they eventually lived in America. 
Then there was Adelina Leon who now sends pupils to College. (I think 
it is very generous of me to mention these last two for they both won 
scholarships over me!) Then Gershom Parkington who became famous 
for his exquisite light music quintet which played on the B B C for many 
years, Beatrice Harrison (aged about 12!) with whom I remember 
playing the Schubert quintet led by May, her sister, and at the performance 
I was so fascinated watching Beatrice’s tiny hands stretching the huge 
extensions, that I lost my place! She had a remarkably fine intonation. 
Then Felix Salmond arrived—he was a genius—a great player who also 
settled in the States where he had a fine career. After these were Cedric 
Sharpe and John Snowden, both of whom | am glad to say are still 
thriving. 

A group of us formed a club called ‘* The Beloved Vagabonds,” which 
met two or three times a term at a studio in Holland Park—where we 
made music because we just loved to do so—I will try to recall some of 
our members. It was founded, I believe, by Audrey Ffoulkes (now 
Mrs. Alston) whose son dared to go to the R.A.M. to study ! There 
were Harold Samuel, James Friskin, Ellen Edwards, Robert Chignell (a 
singer-composer), Clive Carey (a composer-singer), the four members of 
the English String Quartet—Thomas F. Morris, Herbert Kinsey, Frank 
Bridge and me. Also Ethel Sinclair who became Frank Bridge’s wife and 
I believe Olive Bloom (if she was not a member she should have been 
because she became Herbert Kinsey’s wife). Felix Salmond, Ernest 
Farrar—a most sensitive composer, killed in the first world war, and 
Walter Wiltshire, a keen viola player—we had many glorious evenings 
together. 

I remember how we, of the English String Quartet, were sent by 
Sir Hubert Parry to play the Schumann and Brahms piano quintets with 
Donald Tovey at 10 Downing Street when Arthur Balfour was Prime 
Minister and how he, when the music was over took the place of his 
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footmen and served us with the most delectable dishes plus champagne, 
and how, when we left No. 10 Tommy Morris ran with his fiddle in his 
hand for an imaginary bus, and went through all the actions of mounting 
it! But it was a wonderful day when, a fortnight later, Sir Hubert lined 
us up in the corridor outside his room and put ten golden sovereigns into 
each of our hands, saying that “‘ Arthur had sent them for the boys ! 
I knew then I had taken up the right profession. 

Next year we went to Mr. Balfour’s house in Carlton House Terrace 
(Mr. Balfour was now leader of a small Opposition). We played the 
Bach C major Concerto for two pianos (Donald Tovey and James Friskin) 
with the quartet plus Ernest Tomlinson and Robert Grimson, together 
with the Brahms B flat sextet. The walls of Mr. Balfour’s music room 
were hung with about a dozen Burne-Jones pictures. When we had 
finished the Grand Fugue, which forms the last movement of the Bach, 
Mr. Balfour said ‘* ] am sure if you would repeat that movement it would 
create Universal Joy ”; so we proceeded to create “* Universal Joy.” 

The Harrison family, May, Beatrice and Margaret, were in College 
during this period—but were much younger than all of us. Herbert 
Kinsey and I were for a time in a string Quartet led by Marion Scott— 
I think the viola was Sibyl Maturin; we gave a concert at the AZolian Hall. 
The first Patron’s Fund Orchestral Concert was held at St. James’s Hall 
(now demolished to make way for the Piccadilly Hotel). The members of 
our quartet were all in it, but Frank Bridge was there as composer and 
conductor. I believe it was at this concert that the Hurlstone Variations 
on a Swedish Air was first performed—a work that should be in the 
repertoire of every orchestra. We also played at the first Patron’s Fund 
Chamber Concert—in which we performed Hurlstone’s Pianoforte 
Quartet, at Bechstein (now Wigmore) Hall. 1 played some solos of 
James Friskin and I remember wishing I had played them better. 

At College I played at every chamber and orchestral concert for 
two years. 

Our English String Quartet used to play ‘ Chips” at the early 
Union ‘** At Homes” and I remember one evening we played a quartet 
on four wood-winds, a quartet on four brass instruments, and Barnby’s 
“Sweet and Low ” on four double basses, and how for a pianissimo we 
turned our basses towards the organ, but I was so near the edge of the 
platform that the weight of my bass nearly pushed me off!) On many 
of these occasions Sir Hubert enjoyed himself so much that his face went 
nearly black with laughter and everyone became very anxious for him. 

Talking of Sir Hubert reminds me of an incident that showed his great 
interest in the most modern music of his day : four of us—I think Vera 
Warwick Evans (sister of Charles the ’cellist)—Kinsey, Bridge and I 
played what must have been very nearly the first performance of the 
Debussy Quartet in this country. Sir Hubert was so delighted with it 
(the work, not the performance) that he expressed a wish to have it again 
at another Chamber concert—I cannot remember whether we did play 
it again, but he was most enthusiastic. 

Parker, everybody will remember—he was the R.C.M.! In those 
early days we had no central heating. One of Parker's jobs was to take 
coal to the various rooms during the winter and there are one or two 
incidents connected with him that are worth recalling. One day we were 
rehearsing a composition of one of the students and while playing the 
last movement Parker came in to replenish the fire—we were approaching 
a moment which the composer admitted was just “‘ over the border.” 
Parker, having finished his job stood at the door, coal box in one hand, 
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head on one side, heard the passage, gave a loud guffaw and disappeared, 
slamming the door behind him! On another occasion he was blowing 
one of the organs for a hopeful scholarship entrant who suddenly felt the 
wind go out of the instrument. Parker appeared beside him saying : 
“Ere, where do you come from ?” ‘From —.” ‘‘Well, you’d better 
go back, you ’aven’t got an earthly.” A third incident I remember 
occurred after a Union “ At Home,” at which our quartet had again 
been given the freedom of the platform—one encore item being a 
sacchariney sentimental waltz for two fiddles accompanied by viola and 
‘cello, in which the second fiddle became more and more nervous until at 
last his instrument shot backwards over his head. We all rushed to catch 
it before it should fall to the ground—but were too late—the poor fiddle 
being crushed under our feet. Never shall I forget the sound of that 
‘crunch ” nor the sight of the faces in the Hall turning from roaring with 
laughter to ghastly pallid horror ! We had already played a number of 
items and before this one Herbert Kinsey had changed his own violin 
for a toy one ! 

A fortnight later an advertisement appeared on the notice board : 
Violin for sale, 7s. 6d., apply to Parker.” Many will remember Parker 
in his final important post of Commissionaire, dressed in one of 
Sir Hugh Allen’s top hats. 

They were the good old days—so are these—they are always with us. 


CARRYING ON DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
By HESTER STANSFELD PRIOR 


HOMAS DUNHILL had already been Magazine Editor for some 
time during the difficult war period before | became Hon. Secretary 
from January, 1917, to April, 1920. He was excellently fitted for 
the work as, apart from his outstanding literary ability, he was unruffled 
When any promised article failed to arrive in time or an urgently needed 
address was unobtainable. The usual Union activities were curtailed— 
there were no annual “At Homes” in 1917 and 1918—and it was 
realized that the Magazine had extra responsibility as a link between 
past and present Collegians. Material was scarce except for the grievous 
lists of casualties and the actual printing became a problem when our 
experienced printer of many years standing was obliged to give up. 
Eventually, a firm outside London undertook the work on condition that 
the usual colour for the cover was not essential. The change was to dark 
green though a later cover was brick red and another had a Ministry of 
Food announcement at the back. 

Meanwhile, it became almost impossible to find a time when the 
majority of Committee members could meet. On one occasion I was in 
the telephone room upstairs—not a box in the vestibule as in these days— 
trying to collect a quorum for a Magazine meeting on the same day. 
The previous week we had failed to secure the necessary number for 
electing new Committee members and another meeting had been called. 
Suddenly, a thump on the shoulder caused me to turn round. The 
Director was facing me. His first question was : ‘* What is the trouble ?” 
Then, on hearing the explanation : ‘‘ Do you think it would be in order 
if | came to the meeting 2 Should I be allowed to vote 2?” Of course 
my answer was that he surely would be welcomed at any Committee 
meeting held in College and that we should be more than grateful for his 
help. On the stroke of the hour Sir Hubert arrived and, after firmly 
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refusing to take the Editor’s place as Chairman, he settled down amongst 
us. Anyone who, like myself, had been his pupil at Kensington Square 
in earlier years, knew that his kindness and gift of at once concentrating 
on the solution of any problem would not fail us and so it proved. He 
was entirely unhurried and, besides several useful suggestions, was 
especially helpful in knowing which present students were on the point 
of leaving and which, amongst the others, might be interested in the 
Magazine. Our attempt to thank him was waved aside and his parting 
words were: “‘ Ask me again if I could help you.’ But it was not to be. 
A few months later our beloved Director passed away, within four weeks 
of the Armistice for which he had so greatly longed. 


REVIEWS 


THE MUSIC OF RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
By Frank Howes. Oxford University Press, 1954. 372 pp. 25s. 


INCE Grove wrote that first outstanding model of analytical study 
on the grand scale : ‘* Beethoven and his nine Symphonies,” there 
has appeared a long succession of programme notes, articles and 

books in English dealing with virtually all the music we perform, both 
native and foreign. This latest book by Mr. Howes will rank with the 
best. It incorporates the material of his two earlier studies in the 
‘‘ Musical Pilgrim” series, amplifying them and adding every substantial 
work that Vaughan Williams has since produced. 

The book is therefore a complete exposition of a long creative life, 
expressed in terms of lively comment and analysis, and illustrated by 
copious musical quotations. Mr. Howes divides his subject-matter into 
categories : symphonies, choral works, operas, and so forth, and he 
follows the unfolding range of each type of composition in turn, He 
disclaims any main intention of sketching a biography, but there are 
inevitably a good many references to external events during the various 
periods of Vaughan Williams’ creative development ; there is the com- 
poser’s clear predilection for certain veins of poetry or story, and there 
is the ‘‘ programmatic” atmosphere of several important works which 
have no confessed label. In the case of a composer whose life and thought 
has been so concentrated, these details do in fact constitute the outline of a 
biography, for there emerges from them not only a composer of genius, 
but a distinct and powerful character and personality as well. And the 
book is full of apt phrases which bring to life Vaughan Williams the man 
as vividly as Vaughan Williams the musician. It is a worthy tribute to 
our great master who is also our teacher, colleague and friend. 

Detailed comment on the book is unnecessary. It is all clear and 
cogent. But there are at least two challenging avenues of thought which 
Mr. Howes’ analytical insight may well induce the reader to explore. 
One is the ‘‘ programmatic ” interpretation of music already mentioned, 
The other is the relation between the composer’s more personal idioms 
and the older music, whether Tudor harmonies or folk-song melodies, 
which he so deeply and congenially studied and absorbed. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as programme-music, 
qua music, apart from the few natural sounds, cuckoos, sheep, thunder, 
and the like, which can be tolerably imitated by voices or instruments. 
Everything else that we call programme-music is such only by virtue 
of its external associations. The programme is in us, not in the music. 
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Even an obvious dance or march isin itself musically pure. It is we who 
establish the connection between such music and our own physical 
movements. The opening of the “ Eroica” symphony is a waltz, if 
you dance to it. The ‘‘ Blue Danube ”’ is not, if you have no notion of 
the dance. And on the more emotional plane the same associative 
factors are at work. A musical journalist, who lived in Berlin during 
the rise of Hitler, has said that he cannot now listen with complete comfort 
to the “‘ Meistersinger ” overture, because Hitler’s constant ceremonial 
use of it made it a “ Nazi” emblem. Mr. Howes relates Vaughan 
Williams’ fourth symphony to the malaise of that period, and he connects 
the sixth symphony, as thousands of listeners have done, with 
World-war IJ. Vaughan Williams himself strongly deprecates some of 
these ascriptions. Which attitude is true ? The answer is : both. To 
Beethoven himself his “‘ Eroica”’” symphony was vividly Napoleonic in 
atmosphere. But how many people now feel that connection spontan- 
eously ? The ‘‘ Eroica’’ stands on its own musical feet, and on nothing 
else. So will the symphonies of Vaughan Williams, programme or no. 
“Job” is great music, with or without either the Old Testament story or 
Blake’s pictures, though they directly inspired it. The reader will enjoy 
the many aspects of this discussion which pervade Mr. Howes’ book. 
Another and most intriguing subject is the aesthetic effect of a new 
or half-forgotten idiom. Here too there is an element of ambiguity. Isa 
revived folk-tune intrinsically a permanent gem in itself, or is there a 
sparkle of novelty in it which familiarity will dim ? Does the attraction of 
a flattened seventh depend on the thousands of normal leading notes 
which make it exceptional ? Has a “false relation’? any appeal apart 
from a background of more consonant harmony ? When we listen to 
some of Haydn’s melodies, do we know or remember the Croatian 
folk-tunes they are said to be derived from ? Does it matter in the 
slightest whether we do or not, so far as permanent musical values are 
concerned ? Why did typical German melodies become ‘‘ lieder” and 
invade the classical recital ? Were English melodies any less well-bred ? 
Mr. Howes’ book should stimulate us to ponder all kinds of musical 
issues. We can be led not only to a deeper understanding of the music 
of Vaughan Williams himself, but to a more acute and fundamental 
comprehension of the many kinds of approach to music, technical, 
aesthetic, even social and philosophic, all of which can add greatly to the 
value and validity of our musical experience. 
G. Dyson. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Voice TRAINING IN ScHooLs (2nd Edition). By Reginald Jacques. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege and O.U.P. 110 pp. 5s. 

How To Practise. By Hetty Bolton. Elkin. 36 pp. 3s. 6d. 
Both these books were noticed in these columns when they first appeared. Their 

re-issue is a further mark of their great success. 

THe TEACHERS’ MANUAL (Junior): The Oxford School Music Books. By Roger 
Fiske and J. P. B. Dobbs. O.U.P. 303 pp. 25s. 

HanveL : A Symposium. Editor: Gerald Abraham. O.U.P. 328 pp. 25s. 

Tue Music Masters (VOL. 4, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY). Editor : A. L. Bacharach. 
Cassell. 423 pp. 25s. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF Music. By Thurston Dart. Hutchinson. 192 pp. 8s. 6d. 


MANUEL DE FALLA. By Jaime Pahissa, translated by Jean Wagstaff. Museum Press. 
190 pp. 15s. 
MENDELSSOHN. By Philip Radcliffe. Dent. 208 pp. 8s. 6d. 
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THE Poe Sruprts OF Kreutzer: By Sydney Robjohns. Augener. 116 pp. 
s. 6d. 


Recitat. By Elena Gerhardt. Methuen. 183 pp. 18s. 


Music HANDBOOK OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s INstrruTES. N.F.W.I. 
48 pp. Is. 6d. 


THe BEGINNER ORGANIST. By Eric Thiman. Ascherberg. 32 pp. 5s. 


THREE PSALMS. Op. 61. By Edmund Rubbra. For Low Voice with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. Lengnick, 3s. 6d. 


These Psalms (VI, XXIII and CL) were written some years ago for Kathleen Ferrier. 
They follow the words with care and insight. In the first one the voice is accompanied 
by a ground bass of recitative character, partly harmonized and with some of its three 
short phrases occasionally inverted. In the second one the composer seems so intent 
on contrapuntal weavings that until the last page the import and atmosphere of the 
words is less specifically portrayed than in the first and third, but from the words 
** Surely goodness and mercy * onwards a climax is built up and “1 will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever’ culminates in an exalted sense of triumph. The third 
one sounds and sustains the note of sturdy praise, voice and accompaniment making 
much of a six note phrase which swings onward with joyous undulations. The three 
Psalms, when presented with the necessary skill, perception and fervour, are well 
calculated to stir a responsive audience. 


THE PALATINE COAST. Three Folkish Songs for High Voice and Piano. Op, 21. 
Words by Montague Slater. By Bernard Stevens. Lengnick, Price unstated. 


These songs, written for Sophie Wyss, are both as regards words and their setting, 
sophisticatedly unsophisticated, even the rather wilful word-placing being somehow 
linked up with the designation * folkish.” They need to be delivered with high- 
spirited zest, which should ensure a cordial reception. In ** Mother Shipton’s Wooing * 
the little maid's sceptical replies to her ardent wooer are set to a free inversion of his 
melody ; this, with the change of key, effectively bringing out the sense of dialogue. 
“Lunar Attraction” and ‘‘ May Day Carol” strike the reviewer as rather verbally 
moonstruck, but perhaps that is again covered by the artful word “ folkish.” Anyhow 
there is mysterious fascination in the one setting and an engaging jollity in the latter. 
The music is more likely to make a swift appeal to the general public than the composer 
sometimes appears willing to intend, for each of the songs is taking and they form a 
well-contrasted set for concert use. 


(a) BALLAD, Op. 17 ; (6) FANTASIA ON GILES FARNABY’S DREAME, Op, 22, 
For Pianoforte Solo. By Bernard Stevens. Lengnick. Price unstated, 


Both these pieces look more forbidding at first sight than on closer acquaintance, 
In the first one, dedicated to Leonard Cassini, it is not very easily apparent why the 
name * Ballad” is chosen, for though with Chopin and Brahms it patently suggests 
a narrative poem in familiar verse, the episodes of this piece are so largely based on 
the reiterations, inversions and interweavings of geometrical patterns that the sense 
of narrative (not to mention familiar verse) is not at all obviously sustained, 

The second one, dedicated to Dennis Mathews, might be more swiftly understood 
in the 1950s if it had been called Variations. Farnaby, however, like other Elizabethans, 
would probably have favoured the word Fantasia, and the keyboard thought of those 
days so often ran spontaneously to variations that they would be quickly recognized 
with or without the label. For those who do not know the theme it may be explained 
that Farnaby’s Dreame is like a stanza of three couplets, the first in D major, the 
second in F major and the third modulating back via minor to D major. The Fantasia 
starts with an introduction based on the final phrase of the Dreame, the theme is then 
announced somewhat in the style of an organ voluntary and followed by some nine 
variations of considerably diversified character, the last one eminently fugal. 

Both the pieces require great skill from the player and a thoughtful, musically- 
cultured audience. 

FRANK MERRICK, 


SONATINA. By Gordon Jacob. Joseph Williams. 3s. 

The literature for unaccompanied Violin is slowly increasing, and the public 
interest for this medium is growing accordingly. Bach’s solo sonatas are now known to 
every patron of violin recitals; Paganini’s Caprices are finding more and more players able 
to tackle them. It is interesting to note that many of these were mainly known as 
Piano transcriptions. In 1928 I heard in Berlin all 24 Caprices performed at a recital 
given by the violinist Floritzel von Reuter, it was then an unheard of event, and even 
now it would still be considered an unusual four de force. 
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In April we had an opportunity of hearing the miraculous violinist Ricci give a 
recital in the Wigmore Hall of unaccompanied violin music. He included works by 
Stravinsky and Bartok. The Hall was well filled and the audience was thrilled by the 
magic of the music and its execution, and nobody seemed to miss the piano accompan- 
iment. Reger and Hindemith and others have written for unaccompanied violin with 
success and the latest contribution to the literature comes from Gordon Jacob with 
a Sonatina for Violin Solo. The character of this work is pleasant and the music falls 
easily on the ear. The first movement is a sprightly play with tones, and the rhythmic 
patterns give the music a continuous stimulus. 


After a slow introduction during which the composer seems to grope in his mind 
for ideas, we reach after 15 bars, the Allegro which carries the listener along through 
a whimsical movement, where saltato bowing and other rhythmic patterns add to 
the interest. Towards the end we are once more reminded of the introduction and the 
movement ends with a brilliant flourish over two bars. 


The slow movement is a continuous flow of tones. One admires the beautiful 
curves of the melodic line, giving the piece its main means of effect, namely that of 
tension and relaxation as the line moves up and down. The movement must be infused 
with greatest expression and will be very moving if played by a great interpreter. The 
composer sanguinely gives the accidentals of D major, but there is no place where one 
could find an honest chord of that key ! which proves that the music is not like Bach’s, 
constructed on a tonal basis. The third movement is charming and bubbling over 
with vitality which is bound to infect performer and listener alike. The whole work 
should be of great value for both student and performer. For the student there is 
little material in which he can be trained in the modern idiom, and for the recitalist, 
well, here are eleven minutes of entertainment. 

Henry HO .st. 


OTHER MUSIC RECEIVED. 


Joun AppIison. Divertimento Op. 9. For 2 trumpets, horn and tenor trombone. 
Joseph Williams. Sc. 3s. 6d. 


ARTHUR ALEXANDER. The Lonely Valley ; Morning Greeting. Piano Solo. Joseph 
Williams. 2s, 6d. each. Minuet ; Gavotte and Musette. Cello and Piano, 
Augener, 2s. 6d. each. 


EDWIN Benbow, Prelude ; Dance and Bagatelle for Piano solo. J.B. Cramer. Is. 6d. 
each. 


Ernest BuLLock. Echo (Christina Rossetti). S.S.A. and Piano. O.U.P. 9d. : 
Thou visitest the earth. For 2-part or unison Voices and Organ. O.U.P. 9d. 


ARNOLD FOSTER. Scenes from The Fairy Queen by Purcell, arranged for 2 Sopranos, 
Tenor, Baritone, Chorus and Orchestra. Stainer and Bell. Piano sc. 7s. 6d. 


C. ARMSTRONG Gibbs. Sweet was the Song and While the Shepherds were Watching. 
(Benedict Ellis), S.S.A. O.U.P. Sd. and 9d. 


Davin Gow. Miniature Suite for Piano. Op. 6. Augener. 3s. 


Gorvon JAcop. Under the Greenwood Tree (Shakespeare). S.S.A. and Piano ; 
Rain after drought (Sidney Gray). S.A. and Piano ; Autumn (Canon Dixon). 
S.S.A. and Piano. Joseph Williams. 5d. each ; Two pieces for 2 oboes and 
Cor Anglais. Joseph Williams. Sc. 3s. 6d. 


FRANK Merrick. I Smell a Rat (Parliamentary). S.S.A. Curwen. 8d. 
Rosin Mitrorp. Winter Sketches. Four pieces for Piano. O.U.P. 3s. 6d. 


EpMuND RupaRa. Concerto in A for Viola and Orch. : Op. 75, Min. Sc. 8s. 6d. : 
5 Symphonies ; Op, 44, 45, 49, 53 and 63, Min. Sc. 8s. 6d. ; 2 String Quartets : 
Op. 35 and 73, Unpriced ; Trio for Piano, Violin and Cello : Op. 68 (1 movement), 
Unpriced. Lengnick. 

BERNARD STEVENS. Fantasia for 2 Violins and Piano : Op. 20. Lengnick. Unpriced. 


FRreDA Swain. Crossbow Castle : 4 pieces for Piano Solo. Joseph Williams. 2s: 6d. 
Three pleasant pieces for Violin and Piano. Joseph Williams. 2s. each. 


Lioyp Wesrer. Three Spring Miniatures for Small Orch. Elkin. Set of parts 5s. 
Piano cond. 2s. 6d. ; Three Diversions for Piano. Joseph Williams. 2s. 6d. : 
Songs of Spring : Cantata. S.S.A.and Piano. Francis Day and Hunter. 2s. 6d. 
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R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Greensleeves (Traditional). S.A. and Piano. O.U.P. Sd. 
English Traditional Carols. Arranged with Martin Shaw, for female voices, some 
accompanied and some a capella. O.U.P. 4s. 6d. This Day; a Christmas 
Cantata for Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, Chorus and Orchestra. O.U,P, Se. 12s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


Dr. SYDNEY WATSON writes :—** There is no musical honour in recent years which 
has given more universal satisfaction than the recent award of the K.C.V.O. to 
Dr. WiLttaM Harris. It is the crown of a long and distinguished career and an 
appropriate acknowledgement of Sir William's devoted work for Church and State. 
We salute our new musical knight with affection and pride.” 


To Dr. REGINALD JACQUES we offer our sincere congratulations on his becoming 
a Gee. 


ALAN Lovepbay played the Dvorak concerto at the Jubilee celebrations in Prague. 
Afterwards he visited Moscow and Leningrad, where he had been invited to give 
performances of the Elgar concerto. 


MARGARET WRIGHTSON’s bust of ALBERT SAMMONS, Which she presented to the 
Royal College, has been awarded * Honourable Mention ” at the Paris Salon exposition, 
to which it had been lent. 


Dr. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE was invited by the Singapore Musical Society to play 
the Continuo part in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Singapore, 
on May 12 and 14. Dr. Lofthouse also gave a lecture-recital on behalf of the British 
Council, at Kuala Lumpur on May 16. On his way back he took part in Bach's 
B minor Mass and Handel's Messiah in Bombay on April 25 and 27. 


GRAHAM CArRITT gave a lecture-recital on ‘“* Living British Composers *' (mainly 
Vaughan Williams, Walton, Britten, Howells and Berkeley) at the University of Oslo 
on August 4. 


Tue Sociery OF WoMEN MUSICIANS gave two Memorial Concerts for Miss Marion 
Scott on June 25 and 26, at 109 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


STANLEY BaTes’s Third Symphony (Hallé : Barbirolli), Peter Fricker’s Rapsodia 
Concertante for violin and orchestra (Christian Ferras: Hallé: Pritchard) and 
BERNARD STEVENS’S Piano Sonata Op. 25 (Clive Lythgoe) received their first perform- 
ances at the Cheltenham Festival in mid-July, 


Sir ARTHUR BuIss’s A Song of Welcome (previously broadcast in May) received 
its first public performance at the Promenade concert on July 29. Sir Malcolm 
Sargent conducted and Elsie Morison was one of the two soloists. This is the first 
work Sir Arthur has written since his recent appointment as Master of the Queen’s 
Music. 

ELIZABETH MACONCHY’S Bassoon Concerto (dedicated to and played by Gwydion 
Brooke) was first played in public at the Promenade concert on July 30. 


ARTHUR BENJAMIN conducted the first London performance of his Symphony at 
the Promenade concert on Aug. 8 ; it had been presented at Cheltenham as long ago 
as 1948. 


JOHN IRELAND'S 75th birthday on Aug. 13 was celebrated by a Promenade Concert 
whose second half was devoted to his Piano Concerto and These things shall be, 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS and HERBERT HOWELLS were represented by first performances 
at the Three Choirs Festival at Worcester in September : Vaughan Williams by his 
Christmas Cantata This Day, dedicated to Herbert Howells; and the latter by his 
Missa Sabrinensis—both Mass and composer having associations with the Severn. 
Gordon Clinton was a soloist in both works. 


Dr. W. LEONARD ReEED’s Concert Piece for two clarinets and piano was given its 
first performance recently in the University of Iowa, U.S.A., by members of the faculty. 


At the recent 60th season of Promenade Concerts the following were among the 
Soloists who appeared :—Sriponie Goossens, CoLin Horstey, Evsiz Morison, Cyrit 
SMITH, JOAN SUTHERLAND, PHYLLIS SELLICK, PAULINE BROCKLESS, LEON GOOSSENS, 
EpwarbD WALKER, AUDREY HAYWARD, RAYMOND Hovper, ALAN LOVEDAY, MARGARET 
Rircuir, RALPH Downes, GEORGE Hancock and JANer Howe. Composers included 
MALCOLM ARNOLD, ARTHUR BENJAMIN, ARTHUR BLISS, BENJAMIN BriTTeEN, HOWARD 
FERGUSON, RACINE FRICKER and ELIzABErH MACONCHY. SiR ADRIAN BOULT con- 
ducted three of the concerts. 
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Dk. RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS arrived in New York on Sept. 26 to give a series 
of lectures at Cornell University. He will be in the United States for two months. 


Norman Demutn’s incidental music for Henry IV and All’s well that ends well 
was broadcast in the B.B.C. productions of those plays. Besides his regular contri- 
butions to Le Conservatoire (Paris) and to Les Nouvelles Musicales (on the French 
Radio), he is also writing articles for the Musical Quarterly (New York), the Journal 
of C.D.M.1. (Paris) and Diapason (Angers). 


VISITORS FROM ABROAD 


Our foreign visitors last term included Miss CLEOPATRA HARISUDES, a teacher 
at Belgrade Conservatoire ; Miss TAMSEN, a Swedish journalist ; Lector ERLING 
HIDE SORENSEN, Professor of Music at Kristiansand, Norway ; INGEMAR GABRIELSSON, 
Master of Music at a Training College in Stockholm ; Dr. G. KeLpiscu, Professor of 
the History of Russian Music at Leningrad Conservatoire ; and Mr. HANSEN, a 
gencrous member of the Danish-British Society, from Copenhagen. 


MARRIAGES 


FARRALL*—Barber.* On April 10, 1954, at Earls Court, Gordon Farrall to Elizabeth 
Barber. 


tRoperts—Crark.* On June 19, 1954, in Jesus College Chapel, Cambridge, Dr. G. 
Fulton Roberts to Idina Rosemary Garnet Clark. 


* Denotes Royal Collegian. 


t We have learned that Dr. Roberts’ wedding was the first in this C. hapel for over seven 
hundred years ; both he and his best man, Mr, Thurston Dart, are Fellows of Jesus. 
Mr, Dart tells us that the Chamber organ there is a bureau organ hy Snetzler made 
in about 1760 and recently overhauled and made playable by N. P. Mander and Co. 
It has four stops (8', 4’, 2', 2-rank mixture) and this was its first public appearance since 
its setting to rights. The Purcell setting of the Psalm (for choir, strings and organ 
continuo) was composed in 1687 and specially edited for this occasion.—Ep. 


DEATH 
Cotiis, Miss Mary E., suddenly, on July 18, 1954. 


BIRTHS 
Binstep, On April 25, 1954, to Muriel (née Richardson) a son Edward, brother 
for Sarah and Fiona. 
LovebaAy,--On September 22, 1954, to Ruth (née Stanfield), wife of Alan Loveday, 
aoson, lan David. 


OXFORD LETTER 

It is unfortunate that, apart from a small contingent of Organists, Oxford is not 
a good hunting ground for Collegians. True, we get flying visits from performers of 
one sort and another, all of them good—a pleasant adornment but no substitute for 
residents, And there is not the slightest reason why this dearth of Collegians should 
be the case. There is a great need for good instrumentalists in Oxford ; a higher 
technical standard here will do no one any harm. And I venture to suggest that a 
course of study in music would not come amiss to the most brilliant virtuoso. If 
he—or especially she—wishes to study music in preference to some other subject, 
the Oxford course is an excellent counterpart to that of the R.C.M. For here one is 
taught the history of the subject and the many styles of composition and interpretation 
of the past. The Collegian, who can already play his instrument and write his fugue, 

is in a splendid position to educate both himself and his colleagues. 
JAMES DALTON. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN CAMBRIDGE 


The link between the R.C.M. and Cambridge is a firm one. Many students have 
passed from one to the other, from Stanford, through Vaughan Williams to the present 
day. One comes across many interesting and familiar names carved (officially) on the 
backs of the chairs in the concert hall at the Music School. On the teaching staff we 
share with you the Cambridge Professor of Music, Dr. Patrick Hadley of Caius, and 
Dr. Robin Orr at St. John’s ; Dr. Darke and Dr. Sydney Watson are often in Cambridge 
examining for the University. 

Among the present junior members of the University are several past students 
of the College and you may be interested to know briefly what they get up to. 
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HuGH MCLEAN is the Dr. Mann Organ Student at King’s College, working under 
Boris Ord with the Choir, accompanying in the regular services, in broadcasts such 
as the Christmas Eve Carol service, and acting as Continuo player in recent broadcasts 
of the Christmas Oratorio, the St. John Passion, and Schiitz’ Christmas Story. He 
went with them on their tour of Switzerland in 1952 and will go again next spring. 
He has conducted the College Musical Society Chorus, been regular accompanist for 
C.U.M.S. Chorus, and given several Organ recitals. He has obtained his B.A. in Music 
and next year will read for his Mus.B. As a Canadian he is to be awarded a Bax 
Commemorative Medal by Harriet Cohen in the autumn. 

NICHOLAS TEMPERLEY has just completed his second year at King’s. Last year 
he won the University John Stewart of Rannoch Scholarship in Sacred Music and as a 
result, was awarded an Eton Minor Scholarship by King’s. On gaining a First Class 
in Part I of the Music Tripos (the only First awarded) his College gave him an Eton 
Major Scholarship. In May this year Lesley White, Juliet Stearns, Ann Hamilton Eddy, 
Sheila Grogan and John Melvin, present students of the R.C.M., gave a concert of 
Chamber Music at King’s at his invitation. 

At Magdalene ANGUS WaTSON has been the Music Scholar and has obtained 
both his B.A. and his Mus.B. This year he has been President of the University Music 
Club and has conducted performances of Vivaldi’s Gloria, which was included in the 
programme for the Club’s annual visit to Oxford, and Bartok’s Divertimento, In 
his own college he has been Secretary of the Music Club and conductor of the Magdalene 
Singers, giving several concerts with them. As well as all his academic and University 
musical activities he has given about ten Violin recitals in schools and training colleges 
and three in Cambridge Colleges, in the course of which he played all Bach’s sonatas 
and six of Beethoven’s. 

Davip Ouyry is reading English at Magdalene and has played in several College 
concerts and in the University Musical Society Orchestra for their production of 
Vaughan Williams’ “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” This large scale production used a vast 
cast drawn entirely from Cambridge, both Town and Gown, and an augmented 
C.U.M.S. orchestra, helped out by professional stiffening. It was a thrilling perfor- 
mance, both to listen to and to watch, and made a fitting farewell for Boris Ord, who 
retired from the conductorship of C.U.M.S. at the end of the year. 

At Girton Auprey Jones, after gaining her degree, has been completing a course 
of research into Seventeenth Century music. This yearshe has done some teaching at 
the Cambridge Technical College and some University Supervising for Girton, where 
Jean LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH has been among her pupils. In September she goes 
to teach at the Headington School, Oxford. 

ANN EMINTON has just completed her degree course in Music and French and is 
now Musie Adviser to the Y.W.C.A. Central Club, London. This year she has been 
President of the Girton College Musical Society and conducted stage performances 
of Handel’s little-known oratorio, Athalia. This continues the Girton tradition of 
putting on early works for the stage and follows productions of Cavalieri’s “ Anima 
e Corpo” (1949), Monteverdi's * Orfeo” (1950) and Landi’s “Il San’ Alessio” 
(1952). Apart from Athalia herself, all the performers were Junior members of the 
College with men from various other Colleges, and the production was entirely in the 
hands of Girton undergraduates. 

Visiting Collegians Rose Miller and Elizabeth Dawson gave a concert at St, Johns? 
on the invitation of ALAN HemMINGs, who is Organ Scholar there. As well as his work 
in the Chapel, which has included several broadcasts with the choir, he conducts the 
Girton village Choral Society as a relaxation ! ; 

JOHN SANDERS of Caius and BERNARD WILLIAMS (Pembroke) are Organ Scholars 
in their respective Colleges. John conducts a flourishing Gilbert and Sullivan Society 
at Caius which gives concert performances from time to time. Bernard founded a 
Glee Club in his College, and has arranged series of organ recitals at which Collegians 
have performed : Denis Vaughan, Hugh McLean, Alan Hemmings and John Sanders, 
The College Choral Society which he conducts has performed Part I of the Christmas 
Oratorio, Haydn’s Seven Last Words, Purcell’s * Ye tunefull Muses ” and Vaughan 
Williams’ Five English Folksongs during the year, Next year he will change from 
Music to read History. 

It is good to note that the traffic in students is not limited to one direction only 
and that Cambridge graduates are coming to study at the R.C.M. GILLIAN BouRNE 
(Girton), Trevor GARTSIDE (Queens’) and DONALD FRANKE (St. Catherine’s) went 
down in 1953 and have been with you for a year and are benefiting, as those who went 
from the R.C.M. to Cambridge, by the broadening experience of two vitally different 
musical worlds to an extent that those who are only the children of one can never 
know May the link between our two societies become ever stronger. 

ANN EMINTON, 
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R.C.M. UNION 


Once again the annual ““At Home” was the principal event of the Summer 
Term and if a crowded hall is any’guide then it was undoubtedly a success. Something 
like 540 members and guests were there and obviously enjoying themselves. It had 
been needful to call a Special General Meeting before the party in order to put forward 
a resolution with regard to the Students’ Association branch of the Union. After this 
brief business we gathered in the Concert Hall for conversation and refreshments. 

The programme was given, as usual, in the Parry Theatre, and for the serious 
music the emphasis was on youth, as both the soloists are somewhat newly launched 
on their careers. It was delightful to hear Mr. Julian Bream’s skill and artistry with 
his guitar and Miss Tessa Robbins gave some attractive violin playing, thus showing 
herself well equipped for the future, and co-operating with both of them was 
Mr. George Malcolm, that fine artist of the piano. 

Elsewhere in these pages, the evening is described and it only remains for me to 
extend our deep gratitude to all the performers, professors, ex-students and present 
pupils alike, who so kindly gave of their time and ingenuity towards entertaining us. 
To Mr. Edwin Benbow we give special thanks for persuading people to take part and 
for collecting programme material ; but another year the items must be more carefully 
timed (and possibly pruned) so that those of us who live afar may get home before the 
following morning ! 

Others whose valuable help must not be forgotten are those members of the 
College Staff who stay on late and provide such staunch support on these occasions. 

A word about Union Colours—ties, scarves, badges, etc., are available in or 
through our office. Please be sure to notify any changes of address and we hope to 
see a good attendance at the Annual General Meeting, which will probably be in 
November, 

Others, more able and gifted than I, are paying tribute to the Jubilee of the 
Magazine, so I leave it to them and would only point out that this indicates that the 
Union's Jubilee will follow in two year’s time ; any ideas for marking the occasion ? 


PHYLLIS Carey Foster, Hon. Sec. 


THE UNION “AT HOME” 


The Annual * At Home” held at College on June 18 was approved to be an 
outstanding success. A happy, joyous atmosphere pervaded the concert hall where 
the staff mingled with past and present students, chatting busily or munching the 
delightful refreshments so tastefully laid out on the flower-bedecked tables. One 
was reminded of the feast in ‘ St. Agnes Eve.” 

Refreshed and contented the company adjourned to the Parry Theatre. This year 
we were given the pleasure of listening to Julian Bream and Tessa Robbins, both ably 
accompanied by George Malcolm. 

PROGRAMME 


1. SONATA IN D... xi ai tes a5 cee Schiedler 
Violin : Tessa Robbins 
Guitar : Julian Bream 


2. ALLEGRETTO ... i mee eee fe ee Torroba 
FANDANGUILLO ee Ti ue at ot ... Turina 
Cuorus No. | re iss jas es ... Villa-Lobos 

Guitar : Julian Bream 
3. ZIGEUNERWEISEN te Sarasate 


Violin : Tessa Robbins 
Piano : George Malcolm 
4. SONATINA IN A nee ae ss Ss ss Diabelli 
Piano : George Malcolm 
Guitar : Julian Bream 

How refreshing was this combination. What a shame this delightful playing was 
at times drowned by overhead rumblings ! 

The performance of ‘The Battle of Prague” by Miss Madeline Dring and 
Mr. Ray Holder gave a riotous send off to the second half of the programme. How 
admirable were the facial expressions of Miss Margaret Rubel who had kindly consented 
to turn over | Miss Margaret Rubel is again to be complimented upon the uproarious 
success of her Scarf Dance (S'calf Dance !). She was accompanied by Courtney 
Kenney. 
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it 1s gratifying to realize that we have at College such able professors as those who 
performed the Royal Fantasie, a work for two pianos—ten hands, violin and drum. 
This work was written specially for Queen Victoria’s children, each part written to 
suit each Princess’ accomplishment. A special tribute must be paid to Mr. Harry 
Stubbs who, seated between Mr. Dawkes and Mr. Benbow, turned over pages for them 
with great alacrity and played Princess Louise’s difficult part with style !_ Mr. Benbow’s 
cadenza was brilliant, although his journeyings to the bottom of the piano almost landed 
Mr. Dawkes and Mr. Stubbs on the floor! Mr. Gritton and Miss Klein were obviously 
enjoying themselves at the other piano. This noble team were assisted by Tessa 
Robbins, and Paul Murray, drum. 

Excellent advertisement for the forthcoming promenade season was given by 
Miss Madeleine Dring. Miss Dring, a converted “jazz” fiend opened our eyes to an 
aspect of these concerts which had hitherto eluded us. Students attending promenade 
concerts this season will doubtless know what to look for! And talking of promenade 
concerts, we are again fortunate in College in having a young Sargent rising amongst 
us in the person of Frank Shipway who composed and conducted the symphonic 
music played by a student orchestra! It was unfortunate that this item proved too 
diffuse and long ; in fact, more than twice the length promised. 

Possibly the highlight of this half of the evening’s entertainment was an erudite 
talk on that inimitable oratorio “* Ruth” by Antony Hopkins, entitled ** Music to 
Hore ! Indeed, there would be a gap in our musical education had we missed 
this talk! 

Remaining items consisted of the Arty Shaw clarinet concerto played by two 
students, John Burns clarinet, and Kathleen Gaunt piano,—quite a creditable effort— 
and a performance of Schubert’s arrangement of Der Doppelganger. Never has the 
gloom of this work been interpreted with greater sensitivity, doubtless due to the 
insight of the conductor, Mr. Dawkes !_ Eric Stallard might almost have been a Scot 
so explosive were his consonants. He was supported by the bass viol quintet. 

Altogether an enjoyable evening, though perhaps the first half of the evening's 
entertainment was a trifle short, and the second half rather long. However, that is a 
very minor point. A hearty “ Thank you” to all who made this an undoubtedly 
successful evening, not forgetting Mr. Clive Carey’s admirable compéring of the 
second half of the programme. 

Nest WILLIAMS, 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS TO THE TEACHING STAFF 
OF THE R.C.M. 


H. KennerH Anprews, M.A., D.Mus. Oxon. et Dublin, A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., 
ANTONIO BrosA, RALPH Downes, M.A. Oxon., B.Mus. Oxon., A.R.C.M., SIDNEY FELL, 
JOHN FRANCIS, Marie Goossens, ALAN LovepAy, NevILLE Marriner, A.R.C.M., 
ARNOLD MATTERS, RAYMOND O'CONNELL, A.R.C.M., MANOUG PARIKIAN, CHARLES 
TAYLOR and BERNARD WALTON. 


RESIGNED OR RETIRED FROM THE TEACHING STAFF 


OLIve BLooM, RONALD GILLHAM, EpirHA Grepe, Henry Hoist, GorboN JACOB 
and GWENDOLEN MASON. 
F.R.C.M. 


The following have been elected Fellows of the Royal College of Music :— 
The Hon. James SmirH and Lady Devta Pert (both members of the Council), 
JoHN Dykes Bower, ERNEST HALL, KATHLEEN LONG, ISOLDE MENGES, ANGUS Morrison, 
FRANK PropyN and E. KENDALL TAYLOR, 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The main contributions to the Students’ Association’s activities last term were 
given by the Association’s orchestra. In July an orchestral concert was given at 
Queen Alexandra’s House. James Lockhart conducted and Patricia Linden and 
Doma Pritchard were the soloists. We should like to thank Miss Fry for her kindness 
in allowing the orchestra to rehearse at Q.A.H. each week. 

In June the orchestra devoted one rehearsal to playing through Gerald Finzi’s 
incidental music to ** Love’s Labours Lost.”” The composer conducted part of the 
work, and Dr. Vaughan Williams and Howard Ferguson attended the rehearsal, 

A composers’ concert was held, in which works by Jillian Ashby, Hugh Davidson, 
Jean Grant, Brian Kelly, Carlo Martelli and Laurence Robinson were performed, 

The summer dance, which we had intended to hold, had most unfortunately to 
be cancelled. We very much hope that the Christmas dance, already being planned 
for the end of this term, will be a great success. 

PATRICIA SHAW, President. 
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OBITUARY 


GEORGE ROBERT STRATTON 
JuLy 18, 1897 —Sepr. 4, 1954 


The following tribute was paid by Sir Ernest Bullock in The Times of September 9:-— 


The death of Mr. George Stratton, O.B.E., at a comparatively early age is a sad 
Joss to the Royal College of Music. He had been a distinguished member of our 
teaching staff since 1942 and freely gave of his mature experience with devotion and 
enthusiasm. He also trained one of our orchestras and had the happy knack of 
inspiring the students who had the good fortune to be under him in a way that clearly 
showed his sense of responsibility and high standard of performance. To him this 
work was just as vital and important as his many other musical activities. His many 
pupils, past and present, his colleagues and the staff of the college mourn his death, 
and share the sorrow felt by his widow and family. 
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The position of leader in this country is of much more importance than that of 
the continental Konzertmeister, and it is the work of outstanding musicians such as 
George Stratton which has perforce made it so. In the chapter which he contributed 
to “ London Symphony " he stressed particularly the need for a leader to act as a 
liaison officer between the conductor and the orchestra, and no better tribute could 
be paid to this great leader than to say how well he matched up to what he considered 
were the duties of the position, 

Having started the violin at the age of five, and having held a composition as 
well as an instrumental scholarship at the Guildhall School, he was able to command 
the respect of all composers, players and conductors who ever worked with him. But 
in his case their affection outweighed their respect. Not only were his views valued 
because of the background of musical wisdom from which he put them forth, but also 
because the charm and friendliness of his personality made him a delightful person 
to work with and to relax with. 

Lam not able to speak of his chamber music playing or of his teaching, but it is 
well known how inestimable is the debt that the L.S.O. has owed to his fine service, 
as conductor on many occasions (often in emergencies and without rehearsal) and as 
leader at some 5000 concerts in 19 years. As tangible reminders of him we have some 
records which he made with his string quartet, many fine orchestral records, his book 
on chamber music playing, and his charming oboe concerto, which was first played 
at the Hereford Festival two years ago. But in addition there will be lastingly in the 
minds of many of the audience, as well as in the hearts of those who worked with him 
professionally, the memory of a richly and lovably wise musical personality. 

JOHN CRUFT. 
The Editor has received the following details of the funeral Service :-— 

The Service and interment took place in Wandsworth Cemetery, Magdalen Road, 
S.W.18. 

Among those who attended were the Director and Lady Bullock, the Registrar, 
the Bursar, Mr. Eugene Cruft, Harry Stubbs and Pierre Tas. 

Mr. John Cruft represented the London Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Nifosi the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. Mayes the BBC (Music Dept.). 

Amongst the many floral tributes there was one from the ** Prom. Circle.” 

The Asolian Quartet played the slow moyement from Beethoven’s Quartet, 
Opus 18 No. 1. Mr. Watson Forbes (Viola) and Mr. John Moore (Cello) had both 
for many years been associated with George Stratton in chamber music. Master 
Watson-Forbes sang “| Know my Redeemer liveth * accompanied by the Quartet 
in a most fresh, clear and confident manner. The whole performance and service 
was a deeply felt expression of sorrow and farewell to an old friend and sincere artist. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS, 1954 


The Director has approved the following Awards :— 


Tagore Gold Medal (Men) : John Ludlow Tagore Gold Medal (Women) Dorothy Browning 

PIANO 

Chappell, Medal and Peter Morrison Prize : Pauer Prize : Malcolm Binns 
John Roberts Borwick Prize :_ Eunice Marino 

Hopkinson Gold Medal and Norris Prize : Ellen Marie Curtis Prize (Women): Enid 
Ivan Melman Hitchcock 

Hopkinson Silver Medal and Herbert Fryer Herbert Sharpe Prize: Patricia Kendall-Taylor 
Prize : Gwnfor Davies Marmaduke Barton Prizes : Jessie Butterworth, 

Ellen Shaw Williams Prize : Wendy Wilson Noreen Hudson 

Dannreuther Prize : Patricia Bishop McEwen Prize : Alison Marshall 
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Clara Butt Awards: Joan Clarkson, Peggy Mario Grisi Prize Biles a 

Fearn, Ranken Bushby, Patricia Grimshaw Chilver GP (Ne): Kena . 
Henry Leslie Prize : Marie Powell Dan Price Agim Laura Jones R 
Joseph Maas Exhibition Prize (Tenors) : Chines Wilson Prize : Nancy UTR 

Leighton Camden Dorothy Silk Prize : Eric Garret 
ee ae 

on i S y 
= rete Fee ean Conan n Musica iety Prize ; Jack Chorley te 
VIOLIN 
Howard Prize: Lesley White Dove Prize: Irene Pearce 
Stanley Blac Prize : Anne pee 58 Dee tae Anthony Howard 
or Prize : Agustin Leon Ara trice t 

- Satveae ontgomerie Prize ; Doreen Crouch 
VIOLA 
Lesley Alexander Prize: Elizabeth Watson Geoffrey Tankard Prize: i 
ens SE y Tankard Prize: Christopher Wellington 
VIOLONCELLO 
Geoffrey Tankard Prize : No award Stern Prize : Jennifer Ward-Clarke 
Lesley Alexander Prize : Eunice Marino Scholefield Prize : Maureen Jackson 
WIND INSTRUMENTS 
Council Prize : Colin Bradbury Council Prize : John Melvin 
Arthur Somervell Prize ; Maurice Checker James Prize : Colin Jordon 
Eve Kisch Prize ; Richard Taylor Oliver Dawson Prize ; John Williams 
Manns Prize : Roger Birnstingl Council Prize : Emmerentia Cleyndert 
COMPOSITION 
Edward Hecht Prize: Ronald W. Reah 
CONDUCTING =ARroee 
Stier Prize «| John Barker eas (Miniature Scores): James 
ORGAN 
Haigh Prize : Geoffrey Parker Stuart Prize : Nicholas Danby 
Parratt Prize : Gerald Hendrie 
OPERA 
Harry Reginald Lewis Prize : Peggy Fearn William Yeates Hurlstone Prize: 
Ricordi Opera Prize: Patricia Grimshaw Dorothy Browning, Hilary Leech 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA AWARDS : 
Ralph Izen, Thomas Storer 


COBBETT CHAMBER MUSIC COMPETITION : 
(COMPOSITION)— 
Firt Prize: No Award. 
SECOND Paize: Bryan Kelly. 
(PERFORMING)— 
First Prize: Sally Ann Mays, Peter John Carter, Rhuna Martin 
Seconp Prize: Hilary Leech, Lesley White, Dorothy Browning 


LADY MAUD WARRENDER AWARD : 
John Wardle 


The LIONEL TERTIS PRIZE VIOLA COMPETITION (1954) was won by Elizabeth Watson, 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, 1954 


The Director has approved the following awards to take effect from September, 1954 ;— 


SCHOLARSHIPS— 

Brett, Julie M. Jenkins, Gwyneth M. Smith, Doreen P. 
Burgess, Susan Joseph, Mary L. Stamp, Shelagh 
Dumain, Mary J. Marshall, Patricia K. Tilbury, John R, 
Fraser-Munn, Ishbel Maunder, Peter A. Unna, Barbara R. 
Gribble, David Paling, Douglas Vickers, Brian R. 
Hawkins, William B. Palmer, Elizabeth A. Wilks, David 

Hill, Jeanette M. Roth, Erika 

EXHIBITIONS— 

Ward-Clarke, Jennifer Lim, Pee Yin Howard, James A, 
Fitton, Judith M. Roux, Yvonne Needham, Hilary M. 
Leon Ara, Augustin Charles, Howard B, Sutherland, Robert H. 
Cleyndert, Emmerentia Danby, Nicholas C. R. Wells, Norman 

Lim, Pee Yaw Featherstone, Susannah 
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A.R.C.M. EXAMINATIONS 


SULY 


The following R.C.M. students were successful : 


Secrion I, 

PIANOFOKTE (Performing)— 
*Baker, Kenneth George 
Creed, Elizabeth Mary 
Hands, Jean Margaret 
Hendrie, Gerald Mills 

Lim, Pee-Yin 
Matthews, Jean Hazel 
Schneider-Green, Ann 
Verney, Mary Jane 
Vicker, Bryan Robert 
Wilson, Wendy Anne 


Secrion I, 
PiANoronte (Teaching) — 
Austin, Avis Irene 
Carr, Carlina 
Cooke, Marion W, 
Dean, Peter John 
Dodd, Daphne Betty 
Hocking, Patricia 
Lim, Cheng Kuay 
Linley, Shirley Olga 
Matthews, Jean 
Monck-Mason, Elisabeth Mary 
Parsons, Wendy Josephine 
Romary, Georgina Anne 
*Stimson, Antony Perrot 
Sturcke, Rosemary 


Theckston, Patricia Mary 
Thorley, Barbara Mary 
Tinling, Helen 

Vereker, Phyllis Hilda 
Ward-Clarke, Jennifer 
Williams, Nest 


SecTion IV, 

OnGAN (Performing)— 
Danby, Nicholas 
Rimmer, Norman James 


Section VY. STRINGED INSTRU- 
MENTS (Performing)— 
Violin— 
Houlton, Shirley 
McKill, Elizabeth 
Pearce, Irene 
White, Lesley Ann 
Viola— 
Wellington, Christopher 
Ramsay 


Section VI, StrRincep INsTRU- 
MENTS (Teaching)— 
Violin— 
Holt, Margaret 
Mace, Margaret Betty 


SEPTEMBER 


The following R.C.M. students were successful : 


Suction I, 
PIANOrORTE (Performing) 
Popplewell, Richard John 


Srcrion II, 
Pianoronre (Teaching) 


Davidson, Hugh Hanson 
Huartield, Bileen Rosemary 


Secrion V. StrRincrp INsTRU- 
MENTS (Performing)— 
Viola— 
Unna, Barbara Ruth 


Double Bass 
Bass, Joho 


Remnant, Mary Elizabeth 


Teresa 
Tudge, Shirley Barbara 
Walker, Shirley Gillian 
Viola— 
Froggatt, Susan Elizabeth 
Violoncello— 
Charles, Howard Basil 
Jones, Hilda Bernice 
Leech, Hilary Irene 
Masters, Mavis 


Section VII. 
Harp (Performing)— 
Crockatt, Ann Elizabeth 


Section VIII]. Wind INsTRU- 
MENTS (Performing)— 

Flute— 

Alexandra, Janet Elisabeth 

Carter, Brian 
Oboe— 

Checker, Maurice John 

Morgan, Richard John 
Bassoon— 

Birnstingl, Roger Nicholas 


* Pass in Optional Harmony, 


SecTION VI, STRINGED INSTRU- 
MENTS (Teaching)— 


Violin— 
Ashby, Gillian Agnes Mary 


SECTION IX. 
SINGING (Performing)— 
Francke, Donald Max 


SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS, 1953-54 





Peggy James, Croydon High School. 
Barbara Nichol, St. Christopher's, Letchworth. 
aul) Whittleton, Gardenhurst, Burnham-on- 
Sea, 
tEileen Raven, Nonsuch, Cheam. 
Anne Cross, Rocdean. 
A. Cassal, St. Catherine's, Bromley. 
*Dorcen Clark, Girls’ Grammar School, Maid- 
stone, 
tEileen Raven, Lewisham Grammar School, 
*Angela Willey, Blyth School, Norwich. 
*Shirley Handy, Felixstowe College. 
*Brenda Crookenden Palmers ‘School, Grays. 
*Meryl Young, The Hall School, Wincanton, 
*Paulette Oyez, Putney High School. 
Leila Ashcroft, Berkhamsted Girls’ School, 
Joan Arkell, Basingstoke High School. 
t*Patricia Shaw, Gravesend Grammar School. 
Jenny Townrow, Kendal High School, 
*Alice Compain, Keswick High School. 
tJill Hancock, Bromley Grammar School. 
tPat Lissack, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks. 
*Rosalind Mahy, Loughborough High School. 
Anne Eminton, Music Adviser, Y.W.C.A., 
Central Club, 
t*Blizabeth Ritchie, St. Paul's Choir School, 
tEiluned Chapple, St. Paul's Choir School, 
*Lorna White, Worcester Grammar School. 


*Joyce Hatfield, St. Margarct’s, Bushey. 

*Jane Peters, St, Brandon's, Clevedon, 

*J. Pomfret, Tom Hood Technical, Leytonstone. 
*Elizabeth Scrivener, Elfrida Junior, Bellingham, 


*John Hursey, Upper Latymer. 
prone Knight, St. Audries, West Quantox- 
head, 
*Pamela Raines, Manor House, Littke Bookham 
*Hilda Brock, Bradford Grammar School. 
*Barbara Scott, Wanstead County High and 
Leyton County High. 
*Josephine Wright, Sheerness County and others 
+*Mary Lee, Bermondsey Grammar. 
Doreen Clay (née Hogarth), Battersea Secon- 
dary Comprehensive. 
Elizabeth Buckingham, School of Music, 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 
*Elizabeth Platt, Wells Court Boys’ Preparatory, 
Tewkesbury. 
Mary Bradley, St. Joseph’s College, Bradford. 
Ann Theedam, Whyteleafe Grammar School. 
Joan Dunkley, Holt Hall, Norfolk. 
Hilda Jones, North Foreland Lodge, 
Nr. Basingstoke. 


tPart-time. *Direct from College. 


Wilfred Crisp is now Music Master at Epsom College. 


DATES OF TERMS FOR 1955 


Easter : 
Summer : 


January 3 to March 26. 
April 25 to July 16. 


Christmas : September 19 to December 10. 
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NEW PUPILS—CHRISTMAS TERM, 1954 


Allman, Patricia 
(Clevedon, Somerset) 
Andrews, Virginia (London) 
Applewhite, Frederick 
(Goleby, Lincoln) 
Ashford, Janet (Chandlers Ford) 
Baines, Beatrice 
(Harrow-on-the-Hill) 
Barkwith, John B. (Ilford) 
Barstow, John (Morley) 
Bayford, Bertram W. 
(Bishops Stortford) 
Baylis, Elizabeth A. 
(Bournemouth) 
Bharucha, Zena (Nairobi) 
Bradshaw, Lawrence J. 
(Birmingham) 
Binks, Donald (Leeds) 
Bishop, Morwen 
(Longford, Glam.) 
Blacking, Sarah (Salisbury) 
Blissard-Barnes, Christopher 
(Winchester) 
Booth, Jill (Brighton) 
Braidwood, Antonia 
(New Zealand) 
Brewer, Jennifer (Wimbourne) 
Brodie, Gertrude J. (London) 
Broughton, Sylvia B. (Rushden) 
Buchanan, Katharine (Newark) 
Burry, Fleur J. (New Zealand) 
Cabena, Harold B. (Australia) 
Cawdry, Leslie (Retford) 
Charlwood, Allen S. 
(Woodford Green) 
Coggins, Gillian F. (Putney) 
Collins, Derek J. (London) 
Cooper, Anne M. (Kenya) 
Crompton, Sheila M. (Wickham) 
Cross, Elizabeth H. (Bristol) 
Cullen, John (Aberdeen) 
Davies, Georgina E. (Longhope) 
Dunball, Stephen J, (Gidea Park) 
Duraisamy, Satkunasothie 
(Malaya) 
Durie, Morag V. (London) 
Edmunds, Janet W. (Banbury) 
Elkins, Doreen P. (Byfleet) 
Ellis, Margaret R. (London) 


Abraham, Alen H. (Litchfield) 
Archer, James Anthony 
(Cheltenham) 
Bohman, Andrew C, 
(Tilehurst-on-Thames) 
Crabe, Colin (Worksop) 
Cryer, Brian (Harrogate) 


English, Gillian M. (Landford) 
Favell, Neville W. 
(St. Ives, Hunts.) 
Franklin, Anne M. (London) 
Gale, Rosemary (Skegness) 
Gamble, Paul H.G. (Bexleyheath) 
Gatt, James (Aberdeen) 
Gibson, Nan (New Zealand) 
Gilmore-Rodgers, Moya 
(New Zealand) 
Gorbould, Jacqueline A. 
(Kidlington) 
Gray, Jane H. (Winchester) 
Gray, Maria M. (Whitley Bay) 
Greetham, Ada B. (Grimsby) 
Halsted, Angela J. (Roehampton) 
Hands, Jean M. (Walsall) 
Harrison, Jane (Kidlington) 
Hart, Margaret L. 
(New Zealand) 
Harvey, Malcolm K. (Thaxted) 
Heffer, Douglas B. (London) 
Henderson, Jill (London) 
Herbert, Rachel E. (Seaford) 
Hill, Anthony N. F. (Kingsbury) 
Hoffman, David (London) 
Hunt, Jillian (Bournemouth) 
Irvine, Helen D. (Canada) 
Jackson, Valerie C. (Ilford) 
Jameson-Evans, Judith E. (Fleet) 
Jenson, Maureen N, (London) 
Johnstone, Harry D, (Canada) 
Jones, Doreen L. (Prescot) 
Jones, Eric J. (Glamorgan) 
Keating, Janet M. (London) 
Kendrick, Monica A, (Coalville) 
Kennington, Joan Olive 
(Bridlington) 
Kirkland, Janet EB, (Leicester) 
Knight, Jacqueline E. 
(High Halden) 
Knott, Pamela M. (Bath) 
Loe, Maureen (Bexhill) 
Lucas, Margaret Rose 
(Darlaston) 
Matthews, John D, (Lewisham) 
Marleyn, John A, (Cricklewood) 
Maynier, Mary Jo (London) 
Monro, Clive W. (London) 


RE-ENTRIES 


Elliot, Donald S. (London) 


Gittings, Robert G, (London) 

Goy, Peter (High Wycombe) 

Lutter, Peter (London) 

Moore, Douglas H, 
(Farnborough) 

Murdoch, Peter W. (London) 


Murphy, James ( vk) 
Nairn, George R. (Kettering) 
Nelson, Sheila M. (Manchester) 
Renee Lucien A, Rovio) 
van Nickerk, Joy (South Africa) 
Nunn, Charles R. (London) 
Nurok, Colleen (Cape Town) 
Owen, William J. (Llandudno) 
Parfitt, Glyndwr (Blackwood) 
Parr, Colin F. (Orpington) 
Peel, Robert H, (Shaftesbury) 
Pooley, Christopher J, (Newport) 
Prifti, Ann C. (Bromley Cross) 
Purser, Geraldine (Glasgow) 
Raff, Renee A, (Cape Town) 
Ranger, Brigid (South Africa) 
Ravenscroft, Hermione A, 
(Walton-on-Thames) 
Rees, Gaynor A, (Radnor) 
Richards, Sarah A, (Brighton) 
Rowntree, Barbara 
(Scarborough) 
Schramm, Kathleyn (Adelaide) 
Shaw, Pauline W. (Gillingham) 
Shepherd-Smith, Anne Y. 
(Beaconsfield) 
Shepherdson, Lorna R, 
(Newport) 
Smart, Basil W. J. (Hayes) 
Smithers, Hilary J, (Lincoln) 
Spurgeon, John C, (Leatherhead) 
Steele, Ann V, (Newbury) 
Stillwell, Brenda C. (Leeds) 
Sykes, Patricia A, 
(Buckingham) 
Tattersall, David W. (Conway) 
Taylor, Valerie M. 
(Alderley Edge) 
Verdes, Yvonne M. (London) 
Vivian, Jill 1, (Bournemouth W,) 
Whitehouse, Philippa R. 
(Horsham) 
Wilson, Frank EB. (London) 
Worthy, Mary (Bradworthy) 
Wright, Marjorie W. 
(Warrenpoint, Co, Down) 
Young, Enid (Workington) 


Naylor, Georg C, (Sheffield) 

Smyth, Alan O, (London) 

Twiner, Donald A, (London) 

Wolton, John D, 
(Clacton-on-Sea) 

Belk, Jennifer L. 

Woods, Stanley (Horsham) 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28 (Chamber) 


PIANO QUARTET in E flat major, Op. 16 oa apt 
Piano: Sally Ann Mays, A.8.c.M, (Sch 


olar—Australla) 


tes «» Beethoven 


Violin: Peter-John Carter (Associated Board Scholar—South Africa) 


Viola: 
Cello : 


Elizabeth Watson (Scholar) 
Rhuna Martin (Scholar—South Africa) 


PIANO SOLOS : (a) Intermezzo in B flat minor, Op. 117, No. 2 
(b) Rhapsody in E flat major, Op. 119, No. 4 


SUITE in C minor for Viola Solo 


ORGAN SOLO: Variations sur un Noél... Bap 
Gerald M. Hendrie, a.r 


Rosemary Mahy, A.8.C.M. 


‘John Marshall 


“cM, (Scholar), 


Brahms 


Bach 


Marcel Dupré 
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WEDNESDAY, ae 5 ee 
ORGAN SOLO: Scherzo and Final (el fe VRNOR2 ate 386 ous “ae see Vierne 
» ARCOM, 
GRAND DUO CONCERTANT for Clarinet and Piano ae ate = Weber 


Se ee Bo 
Malcolm Reon ra RCM. es ard Scholar) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in F ma 
Rhuna Martin (Scholar-—Sourh apes Bernard ‘Roberts, ARCOM. (Scholar) | 
ELEGIAC TRIO for Flute, Viola and Harp (in one movement) ae Arnold Bax 
Flute: Patricia Lynden, A.8.C.M. (Scholar) 
Viola ; Keith Lovell, 4.n.c.m. (Scholar) 
Harp : Desies Pritchard ee gle) 
PIANO SOLOS ; 3} poiss d'eau... ive a: St Ravel 
Toccata ae ‘ oes az) are « Poulenc 
Pamela Raines, A.R.C.M. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY me (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO: Variations eae its aed Mendelssohn 
Elisabeth Ritchie, ARCOM. ‘Exhibitioner) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in A major aa xu ... Beethoven 


Jennifer Ward Clarke (Exhibitioner) 
Carlina Carr (Associated Board SSRIS ELL) 


SONATA for Clarinet and Piano in F minor ay is «. Brahms 
Eve Graham, Dorothy Wayland, ARCOM. 
PIANO SOLO ; Toccata in E minor ong fan oes Bach 


Babette Botha, W ROM. " (Scholar—South Africa) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19 (Chamber) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in B flat major, K.454 eas +. Mozart 
Peter-John Carter (Associated Board Scholar—South Africa) 
Sally Anne Maye) A.RCM. (Scholar— Australia) 


SONATA for Flute and Piano ine a sek «» Hindemith 
Margaret Denholm, és a OM. (Scholar). Frances Simpson, ARCOM, 
QUINTET for Piano and Wind, ae Mozart 


Plano? Yvonne Roux’ (Exhibitioner—South " Africa) 
Oboe ; Maurice Checker (Scholar) 
Clarinet; Colin Bradbury, A.R.c.M. 
Horn: Robert Young (Scholar) 
Bassoon: Roger Birnstingl (Scholar) 
SONGS : (a) Wenn du, mein Liebster 
(») Schweig cinmal still ats “3 0 or 
(ec) Kennst du das Land... 
Sylvia Franklin (Associated Board Scholar) 
Accompanist ; Madeleine Cb ties ALRLC.M. 
PIANO SOLO: Variations on a theme of Pa anini, Book I. Aah wey are Brahms 
Patricia Bishop, ARCM. 


TUESDAY, Ee 25 (The Second ieelti) 


.. Hugo Wolf 


OVERTU Die Meistersinger ... ait ie Wagner 
SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for Piano and Orchestra the bri ‘César Franck 
Elisabeth Ritchie, A.R.cm, (Exhibitioner) 

SYMPHONY No, 3 in F major... ne 5 say ay Brahms 


Conductor : (Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra : argot Washington 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO : Toccata and Fugue in C minor AY cae Bach 
Yvonne Roux, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner South i Africa) 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Hite toed in E flat minor, Op. 118 No. 6 P5! ‘ay Brahms 
(b) In der Nacht (Fantasiestiicke) 13 Gt ae ah sat «.. Schumann 
eA) Henley, A.R,.C.M, 
SONATINA for Flute and Piano eee ae oe ..» Lennox Berkeley 
Judith Fitton, A. RCM. * (Exhibitioner). ceded Kenny. 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Nocturne in F sharp major a5 ane vas abe aN Chopin 


(b) Scherzo in B minor 
Dorothy Wayland, A.R.CM. 


STRING QUARTET in D minor, K.421 abs ix¢ aa Mozart 
Anthony Howard. Terence Davies. 
Keith Lovell, a.rk.c.m. (Scholar). Frank Henry. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2 (Chamber) 
PRELUDE and Fugue in G sharp minor for two Pianos a a Tanciev 


Leslie Atkinson, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Malcolm Binns, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
TRIO for Piano, Clarinet and Viola in E flat major, K.498 ... iat aug Mozart 
Hilary Leech, A.R.c.M., John Melvin, a.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner), 
Antony Cullen, A.R.C.M. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in G major, Op, 96 A 208 D5 ... Beethoven 
Susan Leon (Scholar—South Africa) 
Yvonne Roux, A.R.C.M. (Bebtbitionsn Sours Africa) 
PIANO SOLO : Polonaise-Fantasie, Op. 61 ‘. on we ar Chopin 
David Barker, a.R.c.M. 


cS JUNE 3 (The First oe 
= THE pees 
OVERTURE : Coriolan aed 4 as Een san AS «. Beethoven 
BALLET SUITE : * Carte Blanche ” ave sas ae . John Addison 
CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra (in one movement) : Saint-Saéns 
Thomas Storer, A.R.C.M. 
SYMPHONY No, 1 in E minor... eee ete nae ace 36 Gao “ce w. Sibelius 
Conductor : Richard Austin . 
Leader of the Orchestra : Peter-John Carter (Associated Board Scholar—South Ajrica) 











a 





OCTET in E flat major, Op. 20 
Violins : “Peter-John ¢ Carter {Associated Board Scholar—South py ave 
: Segoe wong Seon a eda 
Mann Morrison (Scholar) 
Aideen Tolkin, A.R.c.M. 
Violas: Elizabeth Watson (Scholar) 
Antony Cullen, A.R.C.M. 
Cellos : Jennifer Ward Clarke (Exhibitioner) 
Thomas Storer, A.R.C.M. 
“ CONTRASTS ™ for Violin, ie and Piano rs we a vx Bartok 
Violin: Agustin Leon Ara (Spain) 
Clarinet : Peter Allen 
Piano : Dorothy Wayland, A.R.c.M. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16 (Chamber) 
PIANO TRIO in C SL: Op. 87 sus a Brahms 
Piano; Wendy Wilson ‘(Associated Board Scholar) 
Violin = John Ludlow (Scholar) 
Cello: Jennifer Ward Clarke (Exhibitioner) 
CHACONNE for Violin Solo a oy v8 $e sts Bach 
“Agustin Leon Ara ASpain) 
CONCERTINO for Flute, Viola and Double Bass + ve Erwin Schuthoff 
Flute: Patricia Lynden, AR.CM. (Scholar) 
Viola : Christopher Wellington (Scholar) 
Bass: Nigel Amherst 


DUETS for Soprano and Contralto, Op. 61 ws ws re os Brahms 
(a) Die Schwestern () ’Phinomen 
(6) Klosterfraulein ) Die Boten der Liebe 


Gaynor Lewis, A.R.C.M. 
Laura Rees Jones, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Accompantst : Courtney Kenny 
9) Aosbwste) st SUITE for 6 trumpets (1953) Freda Swain 
Ralph Izen, William Relton, Ronald Senior (Scholar), Norman Wells, 
David Appleyard (Scholar), Frank Wilson, 
Conductor ; Mr. Ernest Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in A_major, K.305 ave a Mozart 
John Ludlow (Scholar), Christopher Wellington (Scholar) 
CELLO SOLOS : 8 cant Elégiaque ... ve Florent Schmitt 
acta Ra 
(©) Granadina |. =) ats me Si eer nee ney Joaquin Nin 


Frank Henry 
Abcompene Courtney TINY 
CLARINET QUARTET whe ) ate ra va tte vee Hindemith 
Clarinet ; Peter Allen 
Violin: Agustin Leon Ara (Spain) 
cee Sheila Grogan (Scholar) 
Piano: Dorothy Sh ARLCM. 
EIGHT ZIGEUNERLIEDER, Op. 103... 1) on ve Brahms 
‘Maric Powell 
Accompanist ; EL) esa 
PIANO SOLO: Theme and Variations : ove a as tes Fauré 
Eunice Marino, ARCOM. 


TUESDAY, sone a (ns peene) ety) 


SYMPHONY No. 88 in G minor ... + ry) at) “ Ha 4 
“ TINTAGEL " see soe “Arnold B 
SINFONIA CONCERTANTE ‘for Violin, ‘Viola and Orchestra 43 Mover 


Violin: Peter-John Carter (Associated Board Scholar—South Africa) 
Viola: Keith Lovell, A.R.C.M. Setiolat) 
OVERTURE : The Spirit of London dee 134 Moule-Evans 
Conductor : “Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra ; Gillian Radeliffe (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, oun 30 (Ceuta ay 


PIANO SOLOS : (a) Nocturne in B major, Op. 62, No. 1 oes tse ae Chopin 
(b) Rhapsody... AL Wet ine i John Walon 

Hilary Leech, AR.CM. 
ARIAS : (a) Hear me, ye winds and waves (Scipio) vis oe Ot aD) aa Handel 


(b) God is great (91h Chandos Anthem) ... 
Donald Bell (Associated Board Scholar-—-Canada) 
Accompanist ; Paulette Oyez, A.R.C.M, 
SONATA for Bassoon and Piano ... “ tee ye «es Hindemith 
John Harper (Scholar i) 
Malcolm Binns, 4.R.C.M, (Associated Board Scholar) 
QUINTET for Piano and Strings... Shostakovltch 
Piano: Yvonne Roux, a.R. ‘CM. (Exhibitioner—South Africa) 
Violins ; Terry Fahey (New | Zealand) 
Susan Leon (Scholar—South Africa) 
Viola: Keith Lovell, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
Cello; Jennifer Ward eee Sebltionse) 
SONGS : (a) eae the dieties approve... es 5) ies Purcell 
(6) Ma 
Gloria Spinney, AR.CM. ‘(Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Accompanist : David Barker, A.R.C.M. 


PIANO SOLOS : (a) Prelude in D minor, Op. 23, No.3... ise vee TY) Rachmaninoff 
(6) Prelude in E flat major, Op. 23, No. 6 . 
(c) Liebesleid .... 7, ED) we Kreisler-Rachmaninoff 


Jean Nicholls, ARM. 


FRIDAY, JULY 2 (Choral and caere? 


TNSEXITONISRAE La) anon mere Pei Ba ont a cee ee Wesley 
JESUS A a HE i TRADERS SEO ile as Ne BE ge SO ES aA ¢ ly 
minor, soe =5 ««.  Schuber. 
Anne” pa (Scholar), Doreen 1 Crouch, 
AWitliann Sumpton, A.R.C.m., Basil Char! 
JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE a eee Bach 


*Conductor : Dr. Harold Darke 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7 (Chamber) 


CLARINET TRIO... ais aa aT 208 fai we vee bee vee «. Brahms 
Clarinet ; Patricia every A.R.C.M. 
Cello: Sheila aso romak Scholar) 
Piano: Elisabeth Titchie, jis eens) 
PASTORALE and Burlesque for Flute ne Piano no - Matyas Seiber 
Colin Jordan (Associated Board. Scholar) 
eee Leech, A.R.C.M. 
STRING QUARTET in B oP edi Op. 1 oes aie --» Beethoven 
Violins : Susan Peon? (Scholar—South ve 
ary Fahey (New Zealan 
Viola: Keith Lovell, A.n.c.m. (Scholar, 
Cello: Rhuna Martin (Sc oueh, Africa) 


THURSDAY, JULY 8 (The First Orchestra) 
GOD Eis oes lyse 


SYMPHONY No, 2 in D major... 40 soa obs .-. Beethoven 
CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra 2 ah Grieg 
Malcolm Binns, ACM. “(Associated Board ec) 

DAPHNIS AND CHLOE, 2nd Series ¥; Fs i no Ravel 


Conductor : Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra ; Agustin Leon Ara (Spain) 


*The Editor offers his apologtes to Dr. Darke for the accidental omission of his name as conductor of 
the Choral Concert on Friday, March 12, 1954, 


OPERA 


A performance by the Preliminary Opera Class was given in the Parry Theatre on Friday, June 11 
1954, at 5,30, of * Noah,” by André Obey, 


Characters ; 


Noali Ses, 1, 2,5. Eric Stannard 
eer nap ane ser Ses. 3, 4 John Shorter 
Orns. ‘ Gillian Ashby 
Mrs, Noah... tay vie ay) Scs. 2, 3 ; Martha Lam 
Ses. 4, 5 : Sheila Beach 
Shani Ses, 1, 2 . Pamela Jennings 
Ses. 3, 4,5. Ann Schneider-Green 
Tn Ses. 1, 2 , Frances Spring 
Sey ;, 4 Shs ee pee 
cs. I, ‘ aleric Tams t 
Japheth ces ; 4, o) aaa et or 
Sil , yivia Franklin 
Naomi Ses, 3, 4, 5... Jill Théron 
Sella +1) 73 TY} ri ati Si . Margot Washington 
Ada SCS ey oe y Laura Rees-Jones 
2 he bs 3 wy Sd a5 Sylvia Hunter 


The Man aoe ) John Shorter 


The Bear, The Lion, “The Tiger, The Ele shaats ‘The Cow ahd “The Monkey, will be played by :— 
Eric Stannard, John Shorter, Ann Schneider-Green, Catherine Holland, Valerie Tams, Pamela Jennings, 
James Wootton, Sheila Beach, Frances Spring, Martha Lamb, Sylvia Franklin. 


Scene 1. A Clearing in the Forest. 
Scene 2. The Ark—Forty Days Later. 
Scenes 3 and 4. Another Part of the Ark. 
Scent 5, The Top of Mount Ararat. 


The Play Produced by Joyce Warrack. 
Stage Manager : Brian Johnson. Stage Director : Pauline Elliott. 
Settings and Costumes devised by Pauline Elliott. 
The Opera School and Opera Orchestra presented ** Louise,’ by Charpentier, Act I, “* Don Carlos,” 
by Verdi, Act HII, and “ Prima Donna,” by Arthur Benjamin, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 


July 14, 15 and 16, 1954, at 5.30. Conductor: Richard Austin, Producer; Arnold Matters, Leader of 
the Orchestra ; John Ludlow, 


LOUISE (Act I aes asa ae aa se See oe) a Ch 

eu We ed and. Thurs. mae an ews me ose ace ohn oak Pegay bean 
Ouse... Fr ‘ at cas eas ane “oO aan 5 ... Frances Wilkes 
Juli Wed. and, Thurs. ses au axe 5 ae as = eee Jack Chorley 
uuten Etsy there kee co oon. jc <r Mace tS Leighton Camden 

Mother Wed... ” ees ens axe wee os os eos Patricia Grimshaw 
Sse ile and Fri. ac xe ¥c ae ait = bez see att 
ed ees + ace ses oie bas oe ack AS aoe ric Garrett 
Father... 4 Thurs. and Fri. mee “ ee use eas ety eee =? Irvine Porter 
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DON CARLOS (Act IID 


oh i English Translation by Norman Tucker ies 
Philip If of Spain ay . = =e x 35 nee aS 


So ze ' ake Rts Irvine Porter 


The Grand Inquisitor... er oS ER ene sect Kee eee Eric Garrett 
. . fed. Ree ae ake ate ane se .. Brian Joh 
Rodrigo, Marquis de Pos -- 4° Thurs. and Fri. Sor Soe a. Sidney Cross 
Elizabeth, Queen of Philip IL Wack Late a ate as a4 << xy BES Aa 
Princess Eboli a ae Wed. and Thurs. ae os tek ~ < Joan Clarkson 

Fri. oe Ses one =e me . Patricia Grimshaw 


PRIMA DONNA 


A) 36 ae os . Arthur Benjami: 
Florindo, a Venctian Gentleman Wed. eset 


Sydney Cross 


: if is Thurs.and Fi... e ese Sees, Brian Johnson 
Alcino, his friend Wed. S See aes Tr ‘ Leighton Camden 
cae Thurs. and Fri. ee =e ss ate .. Kenneth Byles 

The Count, Florindo’s uncle... ... ae a an ot sce ac ‘ Eric Garrett 
Olimpia of the Opera { Wor Thurs. and Fri. ... xc ss <5 Nancy Creighton 
= Choris I aan ees ate aK rts ses Rosemary Hill 
Fiammetta ( Thurs. and Fri. ... At ay ate =e .. _ Gaynor Lewis 
7 ? : Wed. nae oor 3 sus 3h) ws. Frances Wilkes 
Bellina, Florindo’s Maid sus Thurs. ake tes te aus 43) xy Marie Powell 
Fri. swe ‘ Pa nits .. Rosemary Hill 

Black Pages — = . Re Penelope Barlow and Diana Clode 


Chorus of Pastry-cooks, Serving-girls and Musicians ; 
Kenneth Byles, Leighton Camden, Jack Chorley, Peggy Fearn, Sylvia Franklin, Particia Grimshaw, 
Irene Hillebrandt, Catherine Holland, Marie Powell, Valerie Tams, Frances Wilkes. 

Time : Middle XVIII Century. 
Place : A room in Florindo’s house in Venice. 
Stage Director : Pauline Elliott. Ballet produced by Margaret Rubel. 
The scenery for Don Carlos and Prima Donna designed and painted by June Fowler, 
The scenery and costumes for Louise designed and painted by Gloria Welby-Fisher, 
The costumes for Don Carlos kindly lent by Sadler's Wells Opera Company. 
Costumes for Prima Donna by June Fowler, 
Scenery built by Fred Devenish and Peter Collier. 


COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERT 


A concert was given on Monday, July 19, 1954, at 5.30 p.m. Piano solos were played by Diana 
Beeken, Cherrie Sanders, David Whale, Dick Nunn and Erika Roth ; Richard Dickerson and Stephen 
Cooper played a Piano duet, and Paul Gamble, Dori Furth and Gwilym Beechy in a trio. Violin solos 
were given by Paul-Gamble and Jillian Elliff. John Sutton, Katharine Kippax, Philip Lee and Helen 
Kerrey played in an Etude for violins. The Choir, conducted by ‘Marjorie Humby, sang four items. 
The Orchestra under their Conductor, Stephen Dodgson, played three picces with Christopher David, 
Roger Ruckton and Daphne Butwick as soloists. 


AN APPEAL TO ALL R.C.M. STUDENTS 
By THe Eprror 


This number has naturally to concern itself largely with a past era—one long 
before you were born—but do not think that therefore the Magazine does not concern 
you. Read it through, page by page, and you will surely discern a sense of pride in 
and affection for this place, as well as of service to it, which you in your turn can 
emulate. In two ways particularly can you help—by contributing to the Magazine 
and by playing your part in the * At Home.” 

During this my first complete year of office the only unsolicited contributions 
to this Magazine, from over four hundred of you, were a poem (published in the 
January issue) and a little story, published herein. 1 cannot believe this to be really 
representative of the literary talent latent amongst you , and how can this journal 
reflect the present students’ interests and points of view if the Editor is never made 
aware of them ? 

The Union ** At Home ” will take place, as usual, about the middle of next term. 
Traditionally the second half is light-hearted and in the nature of a Varicty Show. 
Here again is a great opportunity before a grand audience which many more of you 
should seize. Where are the Ralph Nicholsons of to-day ? You have your 
representatives on both the Union and Magazine Committees. Will you back them 
up and really “ have a go” ? 
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JUBILEE CROSS-WORD 


. Found in programs, (5). 
bh At to look up to a Spaniard. 
( 


& 3), 
b aay; about—as a schoolboy might 


(7). 
i Midiand deformities 2? (abb.). 
. A bitter way of answering the 


telephone ! (4). 


. Could these be spared ? (6). 


ACROSS 
. Avert. (5) 19 
. Indispensable to a musician. (5). 20 
. Island delicacies ? 22 
. They deal irregularly i in stocks. (5). 24 


DOWN 


. Not meaning quite what it would 


appear to. 
Entertain—to the concern of the 
Lady Superintendent. (6 


. Small but affirmative particle. (3). 
. What schoolmasters did—but dare 


not. (5) 


b Whichever way you spell them, 


these will get you into hot water! 
7 


(7). 
. Reposes—without ease! (4). 
. Push off! (6). 
. Distresses. (5). 
. This pianist had less on. (5). 


. Sneaks. (5). 

. Wine is made from their fruit. (6). 

. A habit of Sherlock Holmes. (4). 

. Legally the thing. (3). 

he eae ingredient of suet. (7). 

. Rash. (5). 

b The lad who called Mrs. Farnaby 
(5). 


*Mum.” 


. Garotte. (8). 
. Devoid of noise. (3 & 4). 
. Not all the d’Indy sonata, surely ? 


(5). 
. Part of what this all entails. (5). 


. Charges. (5). 

15. The White Heath. (5). 

. Sort of poplar. (5). 

. Broad and flat, incombination. (5). 
. Contriving against. 

. Inconstancy. 

. Obliterate. (6). 

. One shouldn't do this to an edition. 


(6). 
Ante-Matthay. (5). 


. Onc ofthe illustrious. (4). 
28. pend or salt, but more often open. 
(3). 


(E.B. 1954) 


The Editor will be glad to reward with some modest token the sender of the first 
correct solution he personally receives. 





